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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles he professed. 


“Cry Havoc’ * 


RY HAVOC” is a book on war, peace and the 
state of the world today, which will keep men 
and women up nights to read. Folks with 

culture will take delight in it because of its literary 
charm. Folks who want the facts will take delight 


in it because of its breadth and frankness. “It is a 
terrible, a literally frightful book,” says C. E. M. 
Joad, the English philosopher. “If I were a million- 
aire I would buy 40,000,000 copies and distribute one 
to each British adult... . It is terrible simply be- 
cause of the nature of the facts which it (in my opinion) 
faithfully records, and of the conclusions which the 
author logically draws from the facts.” 

Too many books on war and peace are frightfully 
boring. That is not the case with “Cry Havoc.” 
The man who wrote “Down the Garden Path” and 
“Evensong” wrote this book. “It is of immense im- 
portance,” as one Englishman put it, “because it is 
the work not of a politician or pedant, but of a play- 
wright whose seriousness is a matter not of profession 
but of passion.”’ 

From war he strips the glamor. “The Greatest 
Anti-War Film of History”’ sends little boys home with 
eyes shining over the glory of war. Nichols makes us 
see war as “mass murder of civilians.’”’ When states- 
men say oratorically, ‘“‘We shall not sheathe the sword 
until,” etc., etc., honesty should impel them to say, 
“We shall not desist from gassing babies.’”” When the 
first shot was fired in the air the word “‘war’’, as we 
know it, should have been scrapped and a new word 
coined ‘‘which could be applied to the latest possi- 
bilities of blowing up babies in Bagdad by pressing a 
button in Birmingham.” 

Do we realize that a sober League of Nation’s 
report attests the truth that armament firms have 
fomented war scares, have attempted to bribe govern- 
ment officials, have spread false reports concerning 
military and naval programs of foreign countries in 
order to stimulate armament expenditure, and have 
sought to influence public opinion through control of 
the press? 

In the light of these revelations one should read 
chapter two of this book, ‘“The Bloody International 
(Death, Ltd!),”’ and chapter three, “Mystery at le 


*Cry Havoc. By Beverley Nichols. Doubleday, Doran & 


€o., Inc. Price $2.50. 


Creusot,”’ which are accounts of the visits made by 
the author to munition works. ‘‘More death,’ he 
writes, “‘more dividends. More blood, more bonuses! 
Each shell that screams across the sky, no matter over 
what sad country that sky may lower, is bringing 
money into the pockets of the Armsville shareholders.” 

The governments that raise black-gloved hands 
in horror at the white slave traffic and the drug traffic, 
yield to the tremendous power of the traffic in death. 

Just why is the average citizen of Britain or 
America so unmoved by preparations for war in which 
he ought to have such a deep personal interest? The 
chapter, ““To make Your Flesh Creep,” tells us. It is 
because he thinks the blow will fall somewhere else. 
But it cannot fall somewhere else because of one little 
word—“Gas.” Tearing, gasping agony will come to 
his own house and to him. A whole nation cannot be 
protected against gas. 

“Cry Havoc” comes to grips with the funda- 
mental questions which underlie the question of war 
and peace—economic and psychological. Part of its 
enormous interest comes from the dramatic way in 
which, in some chapters, men who take opposite views 
are brought together at the dinner table. In “Skunk 
versus Bengal Lance,’ Yeats Brown, the Bengal 
Lancer, and Robert Mennel, ex-conscientious objector, 
have an interesting debate. In ‘The Root of All 
Evil,” Sir Arthur Salter and G. D. H. Cole consider 
the question, “‘Is Peace Possible under Capitalism?” 
In “The Microbe of Mars,” we take a look at the train- 
ing our boys and girls are getting. “Our history books 
are merely long and wearisome monotones on the 
things that have died or the things which have caused 
death. The living and the creative, the healers, the 
liberators, the deathless army of inventors, of poets, 
and of martyrs—these are given a back page in the 
pageant. You cannot see the landscape because of 
the flags. You cannot hear the march of humanity 
because of the beating of the drums. You cannot see 
the new civilization because of the monuments and 
memorials blocking out the view.” 

The last chapter, “Letter to a Young Man,” deals 
with the famous Oxford University resolution—‘“That 
this house will in no circumstances fight for King and 
Country.” It is a fitting climax. 

And the significance of the chapter and of the 
book lies not alone in the contents but in its reception. 
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While everybody is telling us that war is sure to 
come, England goes wild over this book. 

Dr. Shipler, Editor of the Churchman, New York, 
says editorially: “If churches wish to do something 
constructive for American welfare and for the world, 
let them buy copies of this book and circulate it far 
and wide. We can think of many far less worthy 
efforts to save humanity for which the churches are 
spending money.” 

Acting on Dr. Shipler’s suggestion we will start 
the ball rolling by presenting two copies to the cir- 
culating library of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation at 16 Beacon Street. 

* * 


IS THERE A CAT IN A BAG? 

In an article in the Boston T. anscript, Sept. 17, Dr. 
Dieffenbach, a prominent Unitarian and Humanist, 
let the cat out of the bag in regard to the Free Church. 
He admits that real union of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches is the purpose of the plan; that the 
Humanist blocked any Theistic pronouncement, and 
that if organic union is evolved—THE UNIVERSAL- 
IST WILL BE NO MORE. Dr. Dieffenbach is far 
more frank and honest than are the self-appointed 
leaders in both these denominations who are so in- 
sistent to get the Universalist into the so-called Free 
Church. 

Weekly Bulletin, Brockton Universalist Church. 


R. LEDYARD, the pastor of the Universalist 
church in Brockton, Mass., presumably the 
author of the above paragraph, is a fine, fair, 

honorable, able man. We admire him and like him. 
We do not like this comment upon the Free Church, 
however, and we are inclined to think that Mr. Led- 
yard himself will not like it when he thinks it over. 

In substance he charges that Dr. Dieffenbach is 
frank and honest and that the leaders of the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches, who favor the Free Church, 
are not frank and honest. Now Mr. Ledyard does 
not believe that. If we should ask him, if he con- 
siders the Editor of the Leader or Dr. Perkins or Dr. 
Etz or the other Universalists on our commission, 
frank and honest, he would say, yes. And with all of 
his dislike of Unitarians, based on old conflicts in the 
West, if we should ask him specifically about any 
prominent Unitarian, he would say, ‘Yes, he is 
frank and honest.” 

Then we have here reckless charges—have we 
not—written, possibly as we sometimes write, just 
as we are going to press and without full considera- 
tion. 

But let us examine more deeply. Undoubtedly 
Dr. Dieffenbach, the brilliant editor of the church page 
in the Boston Transcript, said in substance what he is 
alleged to have said. We have heard him say these 
things many times. But how does Dr. Dieffenbach 
know? Even the Omniscient God in whom both Mr. 
Ledyard and the Editor have faith, does not know the 
unknowable. As we have often said, whether there 
ought to be organic union of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians eventually is unknowable today. If we do not 
and cannot get along happily in a federation, every- 
body concerned would realize the folly of organic 
union. If we do get along and strengthen each other 
in a federation, a union is entirely within the bounds 


of possibility. It would not be inevitable, however, 
and it might be superfluous. 

Has anybody any doubt about humanists block- 
ing any theistic pronouncement in the meetings of the 
two commissions or anywhere else? But curiously it 
was not only humanists who blocked it. Theists were 
against it. They said, wisely or unwisely, “We will 
leave the matter of statements of belief to the churches 
coming into our federation. There is no concealment 
in this matter. There has been none. Blocking is a 
rather rough, strong word for the thing that actually 
took place. Rather it was a conferring, a weighing, a 
considering and a final meeting of minds. 

And we must add that we have to laugh good 
naturedly over the words that Mr. Ledyard prints in 
capital letters. If the organic union is evolved, says 
Dr. Dieffenbach, “the Universalist will be no more.” 

Again, with many apologies, we have to question 
the omniscience of Dr. Dieffenbach and regret the 
credulity of Mr. Ledyard. Where would the Uni- 
versalists be then? It would take something of a 
cataclysm to make Ledyard ‘“‘no more,”’ as it would to 
make Dieffenbach “‘nomore.” Ifthe Free Church goes 
through, and if later the matter of organic union comes 
up, we are inclined to think Unitarians may oppose it 
on the ground of being “‘swallowed up,” or having 
their affairs run by those “aggressive Universalists.”’ 
We know that anybody would need an emetic who 
carelessly swallowed us. 

No, Ledyard, this whole business of unity and 
union moves on a different plane than the one where 
you have put it. There is no “cat in the bag.”” There 
are no ulterior motives. There is a frank, friendly 
effort to get together and we should like to see you 
help it on. 


* * 


LET US FORGET 
N the magnificent prayer, “Lest We Forget,’’ 
there is a fundamental truth. We forget too 
easily some of the great things of human ex- 
perience. But in the prayer “Let us forget” there is a 
truth also. 

Sometimes it seems as if the answer to “Let us 
forget’? were set in the very constitution of things. 
The mind is inclined to forget the unpleasant, the 
bitter, the worrying. To free the mind of the harmful 
may be as natural an operation as to free the stomach. 
The persons who hang on to bitter thoughts, the hard 
and unforgiving, are somewhat deranged. The normal 
mind lets go the unpleasant. We lament the passing 
of pleasure. We forget that in the Providence of 
God pain passes too. That is the law of life. 

But many natural tendencies that are right may 
be thwarted or helped by the operation of the will. 

Who can doubt that it is a right thing to forget 
pain, sorrow, unkindness, even regret for wrong? It 
is right because when we keep such things in the mind, 
we spoil a good workman. Nothing is right which 
spoils a good workman for God. As for ourselves, 
for others, for God, we should exert our wills to throw 
out the unpleasant. As Lyman Abbott said long ago, 
“there is a divine forgetting as well as a divine re- 
membering.”’ 

And here we need to remember the great law of 
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substitution. One has to fight a desperate battle 
when he assails evil thoughts directly. They are 
strongly intrenched. The proper plan of battle is to 
move on the flank. Putanewthoughtin. Substitute 
a good book, or a tramp, or gardening, or music, or a 
crossword puzzle, or prayer. Get control in the way 
easiest, and when the old thoughts are gone never 
relax vigilance. Post the sentinels of prayer nightly 


and every new day. 
* ox 


DAS WALTE GOTT 


ISPATCHES from Berlin to the Herald Tribune 
of New York tell us that a plan is receiving 
serious consideration to replace Hebrew terms 

like “Amen” and “Hallelujah” with German terms, 
“Das WalteGott” (God grant it) and “Lobe den Herren’’ 
(Praise the Lord). But why stop with two innocuous 
phrases? From Genesis to Revelation the Bible is a 
Hebrew book. Why not get rid of it? Jesus was 
pure Hebrew. Paul was of the strictest sect. Why 
endanger the faith and morals of the church in Ger- 
many with these memorials of a “‘pestilential race?”’ 
* * 
IN WORCESTER AND IN EUROPE 


HEN the delegates and visitors to the General 
Convention assemble in Worcester each per- 
son will wear his or her own clothes. Some 

will come with two suits or more. In a camp of the 
unemployed in Budapest there is one row of huts 
where a single whole suit does duty for fifteen people, 
each one wearing it when he goes to town. A pastor 
in Yugoslavia had the same second-hand black coat 
with which he was presented ten years ago when he 
was a student. 

Many will leave their children in school while 
they are at the Convention. In hundreds of manses 
in Central Europe, children are saying to their parents, 
“How can we go to school with our torn shoes or with 
this coat past all mending?” 

Some may raise the question of small pay, and 
God knows the salaries of our ministers are insufficient, 
but the Protestant pastors of Greece have to exist on 
three dollars a month, and sixty-two Lutheran pastors 
still living in Russia cannot get bread cards, and have 
“to watch their children grow thinner and paler week 
by week, exposed to physical suffering and moral pres- 
sure such as we do not dream of.” 

Our Universalist ministers may think that they 
want to leave the ministry, so poorly supported are the 
churches, so neglected is the profession, but Protestant 
pastors in Germany whose mothers or grandmothers 
happened to be Jewesses have had to leave the min- 
istry. “Their wives and children are weeping for the 
loss of homes, schools, livelihood, friends and native 
land.” 

In Worcester we shall meet in a historic old church, 
flanked by a modern parish house fully adequate to all 
demands upon it. In Central Europe, especially in 
Czechoslovakia and the Polish Ukraine, the spread of 
the Protestant movement outruns the resources in 
personnel and buildings. ‘Barns, stables, farmhouse 
parlors, are pressed into service for church purposes.” 
Have we not read somewhere in our history of a stable 
pressed into notable service long, long ago? 


Some of us will go to Worcester on the through 
trains and some will drive our Buicks and our Ford 
Hights, but “in Galicia,” writes Dr. Keller of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for the Relief of the Evangelical churches of 
Europe, “an old couple moved out of their only decent 
room, and took up their quarters in the barn, in order 
to make room for ‘meeting.’ On Sundays the people 
come from far off, some in rickety wagons, others on 
foot, walking barefoot for hours. From many a village 
comes the plea for preachers and evangelists. Deep 
feeling expresses itself in their singing, one can tell that 
this is not studied propaganda, but the geniune need 
of a people for the Gospel.” 

None of these facts, and ten thousand others that 
might be cited, condemn Universalists for going to 
Worcester, for wearing decent clothes, for using a 
noble edifice, or for dining on roast beef and pumpkin 
pie, but these facts may well color our attitude at 
Worcester. 

Is there even a remote possibility of our assembling 
for a religious gathering in this year of destiny and 
acting as if all the misery and injustice of the world 
were not? 

Is it possible that any of us could possibly think it 
more important to tinker with some wobbly ecclesiasti- 
cal wheel than to consider the oneness of mankind and 
our duty in the premises? We hardly think so. But we 
Universalists will be assembling, warmed and fed and 
clothed, free and protected in our freedom, citizens of a 
country great in spite of its mistakes, members of a 
church great in spite of its size and resources, and can 
we think any but merciful thoughts, do any but just 
deeds, act in any but a big way? 

For are we not Universalist Christians? 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


We are indebted to the Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Good Will of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America for the article by 
Raymond Leslie Buell in this issue, and for permission 
to use other articles in a series on the international 
situation to be prepared by distinguished publicists. 


Goguel, a serious French scholar, writing a new 
life of Jesus, says that, slight and unsatisfactory as is 
the external evidence for the life and character of 
Jesus, found in the Talmud, in Josephus, in Pliny and 
in Tacitus, “it is enough to prove that he was a his- 
toric person and not a myth.” 


Said the minister over the telephone to the 
sick parishioner: “It is a great comfort to a minister 
to know that his people are sick when they are not 
in church.”’ Did he have a bad case of ‘“‘churchian- 
ity,”’ or was he just a plain fool? 


An Indian Christian editor is quoted by E. Stanley 
Jones as saying, “The religion of the educated Indian 
is an indistinguishable blend of Hinduism and the 
spirit of Christ.” What did Jesus say about leaven? 


“Men ought always to pray and not to faint,” 
said Jesus. Have we plumbed the depths of this 
utterance? 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XIV. Did It Pay? 


Johannes 


nS ID it pay to do over the little red house of 

1h ‘ which our readers have heard? Who knows? 

5) @ | What do we mean when we ask if a thing 
Sex0O)] pays? 

For one hundred and fifty dollars we bought an 
abandoned place half a mile up the mountain road 
from our farm house. With it were two acres of 
land, be the same more or less. On the land were 
house and barn and some small buildings that were 
fallen down. The old house had been laid up with 
planks. That is, one plank had been laid flat on an- 
other plank to make the walls. It was built when 
lumber costs did not have to be considered. A house 
of that kind can stand an enormous amount of neglect 
without rotting down. The wing was not laid up in 
that way, but had been added later and was dilapi- 
dated and pulling away from the main part of the 
house. 

We could have torn the wing down and fixed 
up the main part of the house and still have had five 
rooms. Or we could have demolished the whole 
thing and let the land grow up to bushes. 

Or we could have rebuilt the wing according to 
our own ideas, and that is what we did. With its 
basement and basement porch, its toilet and shower 
bath, its large dining room and cozy kitchen, its won- 
derful porch and its fireplace, the wing became the 
main part of the house. 

It was finished enough to be habitable on the 
fifth of August, and on the eighth a charming family 
of relatives motored up from northern New Jersey to 
be our guestsfor a month. That is, they were guests 
to the extent of occupying the place, but they ran 
their own menage. Their delight in the place repaid 
us ten times over for all our bother and expense. For 
it had been a bother to try to keep the work going 
while we were two hundred and thirty miles away, 
and of course any work in these days is more of an 
expense than one figures on. 

The V. R.’s from Glen Ridge, New Jersey, were 
in the frame of mind to like the place. They had been 
having hard times, like the majority of us. It had 
seemed to them as if they had reached a blind alley. 
Any vacation except the most inexpensive was out of 
the question. But they could drive to our little place 
in their old automobile—six of them—and live inex- 
pensively. If they had not liked it, however, it would 
have been an unprofitable vacation, no matter how 
cheap. 

The husband and father is an amateur geologist, 
his wife shares his enthusiasm for tramps and fossils, 
especially for the tramps; his mother, absurdly active 
for a grandmother and known to the grandchildren as 
Bobbie, could go to the top of Cobble as easily as any 
of them; and the children, already accustomed to 
facing life as it comes without whining, adjusted 
themselves to side-hill pastures as easily as to suburban 
lawns, to stony brooks as quickly as to fashionable 
beaches. 


We had expected that they might use the place as 
an inexpensive base of operations, that they would go 
off in their motor car, that they would paddle on Sum- 
mit Lake, or use the Cobleskill Golf and Country 
Club, or go to Cooperstown, or Sharon, or Richfield, 
or Hast Windham, or Delhi, or to any one of a dozen 
beautiful near-by points. It did not turn out that 
way. We could hardly get them away from the 
“View” long enough to pay a few calls. 

They sat on the side porch looking over pastures 
to green wooded hills, or down the valley to the life 
far away. They explored the ledges and gullies, they 
built a stone wall on the place, and they spent hours 
down at the brook. 

The farmer up above, a young widower with a 
head like a Greek god, came down every afternoon at 
four with Drake, his young dog, who was still full of 
the zest of cattle-fetching and, going to the bars 
across the road, let out a call that each child inter- 
preted in a different way, but which was intended to 
tell the cows that milking time had come. Drake 
went full tilt up the steep stony pasture to round up 
the herd. One by one the dozen or more Holsteins 
came ambling and sliding to the bars, Drake nipping 
at the heels of stragglers. Leading the herd up the 
road went the farmer, moving like a priest who was 
serving at the altar of Hermes, and followed by the 
three children as acolytes, and the solemn cows with 
Drake as rear guard. Rain or shine, the children 
never missed this climax of their day. One of their 
main games was for one to go down on all fours and 
play cow, another to play farmer and let down the 
bars, and the third to play Drake and snap at the re- 
bellious cows’ heels. When they went away, old cow 
horns, picked up in the pasture, were among their 
treasures. Just how does it happen that children 
have such a passion for reality? Just how does it 
happen that we call the process of driving that passion 
out of them their education? 

Jeanie, aged ten, Seeley, eight, and Jerry, four, 
have gone back to school in the Montclair area, which 
has some of the finest schools in the United States. 
Will the schools encourage their interest in the out of 
doors, or will the panic of economy classify all nature 
study as a fad, and take it out of the curriculum? Any- 
way, the schools, if they do turn hostile to the life of 
the out of doors, will have some job to counteract the 
influence of sensible parents. It was an interesting 
spectacle to see Jeanie, at ten, pick up a garter snake as 
quickly, as scientifically, as kindly, as her father. 

The V. R.’s went away. One September morning 
just after I had come up from Boston in a ear loaded 
to the “‘gunnels,”’ they disappeared around the bend 
climbing toward the Summit road, but they have 
made a permanent booking for as long as the father 
and breadwinner can be away in the summer. 

It paid. There was what we got out of it in 
companionship. There was what they got out of it 
in happiness, health and stiffened morale. 
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Then when the house was freed, up from Wash- 
ington came a happy carful of naturalists. This visit 
paid, too. On the lowest terms we must figure the 
practical help of an exceeding able superintendent of 
buildings and grounds in solving some of our problems 
at the new place. For example, how can we, without 
too much expense, make a circle to turn an autmobile 
in an estate that clings to a steep mountainside? How 
can we deal with a pressure pump just rebuilt and put 
in order which goes off every other minute night and 
day? Ought that fireplace to blister the paint on the 
backside in the kitchen, and is there any danger? 
What will we do with the excessive dampness in the 
shower bath and all contiguous territory? There was 
not a problem that this man did not seem to have 
dealt with many times. If we could induce him to 
ue nee for a summer what a perfect place we would 
ave! 

There was the companionship with these dear 
friends, also—their perfect cooking by which we 
profited, the housework done with dispatch, the study 
of wasps, spiders, trees, wild flowers, that we did to- 
gether, the beautiful drives and the talk by the fire. 

And there were the plans for the future. Could 
we not induce our chief assistant in the office to come 
up here for the autumn foliage? Might we not bring 
her sister to keep her company at Joseph’s View? 
Might not one who loved so devotedly the green hills 
of Vermont appreciate the green hills of New York? 

There was the brother who was bearing such 
burdens for the state and who was so passionately 
devoted to the country? Might we not get him up 
here now and then for arest? He was the brother who 
warned us, when we started work, that we might be 
getting in too deep, but after seeing the place he 
wrote: “I take back all I said or advised about the 
little house. You have made a perfect gem of it, and 
I must say that the view from the piazza is one of the 
finest I know anywhere. It has great charm.” 

The little house—not so little now, however— 
has enormously increased our resources in the way of 
having friends near us. They can take care of them- 
selves. Our limited ability as housekeepers is not 
overtaxed. But of course there is the other side to it. 
With an ability that I could not equal in a hundred 
years of practice, a writer in the New York Times puts 
that other side. His statements are exaggerated, but 
they are true enough to strike home. The paper 
came when the naturalists from Washington were 
here and we read the article aloud. We had a glorious 
half hour of laughter with it. We all ‘had been 
there.” I should give the author a Pulitzer prize for 
it. It is called “Summer in Retrospect,’ and ap- 
peared in the Tzmes, Sunday, September 17: 

“Now that the weather has turned its face toward 
autumn, fugitives from the city are boarding up their 
summer homes. After a season of toil and crisis they 
can look forward to a winter of peace and rest in town. 
The city will coddle them, it will protect them against 
the savagery of the mechanical world. They can shift 
to professional shoulders the responsibility for water 
and plumbing, for leaks in the roof and stains on the 
ceiling. The intricate organization of the city will de- 
liver newspapers, milk and provisions at the door. 
After a summer in the country the emigre apartment 


dwellers will have time to themselves again. Now 
they can give themselves up to contemplating the 
beauties of the world. 

“There is a common illusion that rural houses 
can be equipped with urban conveniences. Running 
water, electric lights, mechanical refrigeration, vacuum 
cleaners and even gas stoves can be installed in iso- 
lated country houses by close application to the check- 
book. Rare indeed is the labor-saving device that 
cannot be adapted to use in the country. They are 
sturdy appliances, ‘heavy duty’ affairs. Five drops of 
oil here once a week, thirty-one drops of oil there 
every month, will keep them in perfect running order. 
And they are blissfully automatic. The generator 
starts running the instant you switch on the light. 
The pump starts automatically when the pressure 
drops to twenty-five pounds. 

“The country dweller who has not taken his 
bachelor’s degree in mechanical engineering soon learns 
to regard with terror every labor-saving device that 
comes into his home. Something is bound to happen, 
and it will be his fault. Every day when all the ap- 
plianees work satisfactorily is laying up a store of 
trouble ahead. The fates are biding their time. One 
of these days will be a day of wrath. The sun will 
come up as gorgeously as ever, glittering on every bead 
of dew. But reckon not by the glory of the sun, for the 
water pressure will be down and the death-rattle will 
cough in every faucet, and the plumber will be twenty 
miles away. Every mechanical improvement is a 
hostage to fortune. It bites the hand that buys it. 

“Country life is a succession of crises, for none 
of its troubles is trivial. The master of the summer 
home can be identified by his roving eye. He is always 
standing watch. Sometimes he appears to be loung- 
ing in the hammock, but if you observe him closely 
you will see that he is still on duty. His harassed 
eye has discovered a dead branch in the maple, or a 
broken slat in a shutter, or a loose stone in the foun- 
dation, or an open joint in the eaves trough, or per- 
haps he is meditating on some heroic improvement, 
like a dormer window, or a garden terrace, which will 
keep the house at sixes or sevens for the rest of the 
summer. At least once during the long still night he 
has to get up to find out why the dogs are barking. 

“People who go to summer hotels can relax. 
Even mountain-climbers have a day of rest occa- 
sionally. But the man who has indulged himself in 
a country home is never more than one jump ahead 
of a crisis. He loves it. It concentrates his worries 
upon things that do not matter. It deepens his fund 
of sympathy, and it increases his humility in a hostile 
mechanical world; and when autumn comes he can 
bask in the luxury of the city again.” 

ok ok * 


THIS WASN’T ONE OF OUR CHURCH COLLEGES 

One of the best stories I have recently heard is that told by 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New College, Oxford, and former 
Secretary of Education, speaking at a Teachers’ Conference at 
the Guildhall, London, the other day. He said that a friend of 
his, a great Greek scholar, when visiting a women’s college in the 
United States, was asked whether he would do the institution the 
compliment of translating their college motto into Greek. He 
most courteously agreed and then asked what the motto was. 
It was placed before him and he read the words: ‘“‘Pep without 
purpose is piffle.”—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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The Heart of the Commonwealth Beckons You 


Douglas W. Payne 


you were at Worcester where England’s 
sorrows began and where they are happily 
Thus spoke Hugh Peters to his militia men 


ended.” 
who fought in the battle of Worcester, England, where 


Cromwell shattered the forces of Charles II in 
1651. 

From the soldiers who listened that day came to 
the new world courageous men of vision to establish 
another Worcester. The sons of these very men who 
saved the old Worcester for England, were destined to 
successfully war against her for the independence and 
freedom of the new one. 

Founders of your host city suffered in giving it its 
birth. Twice (1654 and 1683) the new settlement was 
abandoned after sustaining savage Indian attacks 
which reduced their numbers and destroyed their 
homes and crops. However, in 1713, a permanent 
settlement was at last made. Steady, wholesome 
development with neither boom nor setback, has been 
characteristic of Worcester’s growth from that date 
to this. Until the victory of Wolfe at Quebec and the 
peace of 1763 the town remained frontier in character, 
and was but seventh in size among the county towns 
as late as 1783. 

Utilization of the water power on its various 
streams, and the establishment of industries, almost as 
varied as are those of the present time, brought it, by 
1825, forty-two years later, to the position of the 
largest and wealthiest town in the county, with a 
population of 3,900. 

A town that manufactured hats, clocks, chairs, 
paper, cards, earpets, corduroys and fustians, cottons, 
cotton and woolen machinery, and many other things, 
could no longer be allowed to depend on wagons for 
transportation, and in 1828 the Blackstone Canal was 
opened between Worcester anc Providence. 

“ The resulting diversion of trade undoubtedly 
stimulated the building of the Boston and Worcester 
railroad which was completed in 1835, and Worcester 
began a development which has continued to the 
present day. The opening of the railroad to Norwich 
in 1840, to Providence in 1847, and finally to Spring- 
field in 1849, established Worcester as a center and 
gave to her the name she has since held, ‘“The Heart 
of the Commonwealth.” 

From its very beginning Worcester has produced 
men and women, as it grew, who distinguished them- 
selves in all the fields of human endeavor. Memorials 
to many of them exist today and prove of great interest 
to all who visit this city. Among the “forty immortals” 
of Worcester and its county the reader readily recog- 
nizes the names of: 

General Artemas Ward, the first American to 
receive the commission of general under American 
authority. 

General Rufus Putnam, chief engineer of the 
Continental Army. 

Colonel Timothy Bigelow, commander of the 
“Minute Men’? who marched from Worcester to 


Cambridge at the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 

Isaiah Thomas, patriot and printer; publisher of 
the Massachusetts Spy, in which was printed the first 
copy of the Declaration of Independence to appear ina 
New England newspaper. 

Ely Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin. 

George Bancroft, historian, statesman, 
founder of the Naval School at Annapolis. 

Dorothea Lynde Dix, protector of the world’s 
insane. : 

John 8. C. Abbott, historian. 

Elihu Burritt, the ‘‘Learned Blacksmith.”’ 

Elias Howe, Jr., inventor of the sewing machine. 

Dr. William T. G. Morton, discoverer of the use 
of ether as an anesthetic. 

Eli Thayer, originator of the‘‘Kansas Crusade.” 

General Charles Devens of Civil War fame. 

Andrew Haswell Green, “Father of Greater New 
York.” 

Clara Barton, founder of the American Red Cross. 

Edward Everett Hale, clergyman and author. 

George Frisbie Hoar, eminent statesman. 

The whole of New England abounds in historic 
shrines and natural beauty spots. Central Massa- 
chusetts is heavily endowed with these. Those who 
can spare an hour during their stay here could spend 
it profitably and pleasantly by visiting in or near 
Worcester such outstanding ones as, Wachusett 
Mountain, Mount Monadnock, Rufus Putnam House, 
Wayside Inn, House of Seven Gables, Lexington and 
Concord, and Wiggins Tavern. 

Among the outstanding and interesting societies 
which maintain homes in the city proper, these are 
open to visitors: Art Museum, American Antiquarian 
Society and the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society. 

If our guest wishes to visit modern, educational 
institutions, we offer him such splendid ones as Holy 
Cross College, Clark University, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and Worcester Academy. 

Worcester is fully cognizant of the importance and 
beauty of spiritual growth and life of its community. 
Located within its limits are over 120 churches, repre- 
senting all denominations, with property valued at 
nearly $12,000,000. 

So that all of her residents might know nature and 
refresh themselves through contact with her, the city 
built and maintains an extensive system of parks and 
playgrounds. It was the first city in the United States 
to purchase land for park purposes and has seventeen 
parks with an acreage of 1,126. These parks are 
among the most beautiful in the country. 

In the ninety-two acres of playgrounds, there are 
twenty-six tennis courts, nineteen baseball diamonds, 
fifteen picnic groves, four toboggan slides, two com- 
munity houses and the first municipal club house in 
America. During the summer season 600,000 children 
attend the playgrounds and swimming beaches. 

For the business man Worcester is unusually 
interesting. Located here are over 500 diversified 
manufacturing companies. To him it is an educa- 
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tion in itself to visit such plants as: American Steel 
and Wire Company, manufacturers of wire, cables, rail 
bonds; M. J. Whittall Associates, rugs and carpets; 
Norton Company, grinding wheels and machinery; 
Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, looms; Royal 
Worcester Corset Company, corsets; United States 
Envelope Company, envelopes. 

Intangible, but none the less appreciable, is the 
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genuine spirit of friendliness and the quiet, natural 
hospitality which is unique with Worcester and which 
impresses the visitor deeply. Worcester extends you 
an invitation to visit us during the period of your Na- 
tional Convention. We know that when your wives 
and children ask where you have been and what news, 
you will say you were at Worcester where a great city 
gave you a warm welcome. 


Has the Revolution Come? 
Hugh S. Tigner 


I 


PEE attitude which most European observers 

©) and a certain band of domestic liberals are 
taking toward American events under Mr. 
Roosevelt and the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act has driven me to wonder several times of 
late if I could be awake. It seems that we are having, 
or have had, a revolution. Fundamental and far- 
reaching processes of deliberate social reconstruction 
are supposed to have taken suddenly hold of our re- 
public. Something, I am supposed to see, is happen- 
ing here as momentous as what took place in Russia in 
1917 and 718, as took place in Italy under Mussolini, as 
is taking place in Germany under Hitler. This from 
foreign observers alone might not make much of an 
impression upon my dull senses, but the same con- 
ception is prevalent among certain of my articulate 
fellow citizens. Not a week passes but I hear some 
lyric chant about the new day that is breaking over 
the American hilltops. We have abandoned our old 
predatory, individualistic and chaotic economic sys- 
tem, and are in the act of constructing one based upon 
the principle that business exists for the whole com- 
munity. ‘This is the first time in anyone’s memory,” 
shouts a prominent New York clergyman expressing a 
not uncommon sentiment, “that religion is about to be 
tried on a national scale, with all cooperating until 
each has a share in the national work. The whole 
program is the realization of a command, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

My point of view happens to be such that I would 
like to believe that. And if I believed it my feelings 
would be like those of Wordsworth in the early years 
of the French Revolution, “Bliss was it in that dawn 
to be alive,” or like the feelings of any young man who 
is caught up in a movement that has the ring of re- 
ligion in it. But certainly I am possessed by no such 
emotion, and I must confess that such clarion state- 
ments as that of the above-mentioned divine sound 
hoarse, hollow, strained and sqawky to my ears. I 
feel like an observer of a most interesting political 
spectacle in the midst of a very critical social situation, 
but nothing more. And my observations and reason- 
ings tell me that this feeling is quite correct. 


II 
That we have not had a revolution of any sort 
seems to me rather obvious. What are some of the 
essential characteristics of a revolution? In the first 
place, there must be a revolutionary group or party. 
A party, in order to be revolutionary, must be endowed 
with certain qualities: (1) It must possess a social phil- 
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osophy which differs in some fundamental way from 
the philosophy implicit in the status quo; (2) it must 
be actively striving to supplant the philosophy of the 
status quo with its own; (3) it must be dominated, en- 
raptured by a dramatic vision of the good that will 
result from an acceptance of its philosophy; (4) it must 
be stirred by a religious or quasi-religious zeal; (5) it 
must—but we need go no further. 

Where is the revolutionary group in the United 
States? The most acrobatic fancy could not discern, 
in those who voted for the Democratic ticket last No- 
vember or in those who support the President’s In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the faintest semblance of such 
a group. What was the philosophy of those who 
voted for the Democratic candidate last fall? Mr. 
Hoover has made a mess of things, or at least has done 
nothing effective to get us out of the mess that has 
overtaken us, so let us try his opponent. What was 
their dramatic vision? They had none. And their 
zeal? It was conspicuously lacking. Since Mr. 
Roosevelt has taken office it has become apparent that 
he had a social philosophy which was revolutionary as 
compared with Mr. Hoover’s; but nobody guessed this 
during the campaign, and if Mr. Roosevelt had told us 
about it he would in all probability have lost the 
election. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act might, 
loosely speaking, be called a revolutionary piece of 
legislation. Certainly it contains both principles and 
specific measures which would have made the over- 
whelming majority of American patriots see red a few 
years ago. Certainly it represents a radical departure 
from our traditional policies and points of view. Its 
logic is that of a socialized economy. It is a clear step 
(logically speaking) in the direction of a planned so- 
ciety. And one can rest assured that if the N. R. A. 
enjoys any appreciable success the essential principles 
of that act will not be abandoned at the end of two 
years. Indeed, Mr. Roosevelt has already felt con- 
fident enough to say something to that effect. Logi- 
cally, this is revolutionary. But revolutions, as has 
just been pointed out, are primarily psychological. 
And psychologically, the National Industrial Recovery 
Act is anything but revolutionary. Whatever its 
logic may be, it is distinctly an opportunist piece of 
legislation. In no sense of the word does it represent 
the deliberate popular will or present philosophy of 
the American electorate. 

In their dire distress the American people put 
Mr. Roosevelt in office by a telling majority. Some 
of them may have voted for him in order to get ‘a new 
deal” and in order to have “the forgotten man” re- 
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membered. But these phrases were emotional vote- 
traps. They contained no definite social philosophy 
and were not intended to. In the main, people voted 
for Mr. Roosevelt because he was not Mr. Hoover, 
because they felt that he could do no worse than Mr. 
Hoover and because there was a chance of his doing 
better. As soon as he was elected the public staked 
its hopes on him and gave him its tentative loyalty. 
There was simply no other to be loyal to. His in- 
augural address was a great diplomatic stroke; it rang 
with something convincing, and his handling of the 
bank situation aroused confidence. Upon the first 
day in office Mr. Roosevelt was in the saddle. His one 
potential rival, Congress, stood in utter disrepute. 
No President was ever more completely the monarch 
of all he surveyed. He could have gotten almost 
anything he asked for. He asked for the N. I. R. A. 
and a subdued and throttled Congress gave it to him. 
It is doubtful if as many as ten congressmen com- 
prehended what they were enacting. It is easy to 
understand how a distant European or a liberal who 
has been longing for more enlightened social policies 
can read this piece of legislation and discover a new 
American revolution in it. But the facts simply do 
not warrant calling it anything more than an astonish- 
ing piece of opportunism. What facts? The facts I 
have just related with regard to the circumstances 
under which this legislation was born, and the facts 
with regard to the way in which at least ninety per 
cent of the American people look at this legisla- 
tion. 

The history of the N. R. A. is as yet brief, too brief 
for making any plausible forecast as to how it will work 
out or as to what will emerge from it. But it is long 
enough to show clearly that the “revolution” exists 
only on the piece of paper on which the N. I. R. A. is 
written. The majority of business men, whether or 
not they understand the social philosophy of this 
legislation, have shown little enthusiasm for it and 
have done nothing to indicate their acceptance of any 
new point of view. Every completed code has involved 
an embarrassing compromise for the Administration. 
The big industrialists have bluntly bucked. The steel 
men finally put their names to a code said to be more 
or less satisfactory to the federal authorities, but went 
away saying that they would maintain their own ideas 
on the labor question. The automobile manufacturers 
stood out for a clause on the same question that has 
brought forth a confession of defeat from General 
Johnson’s office. The bituminous coal code is still an 
enigma. In fact, no business has yet subscribed or 
submitted to anything that can be interpreted as a 
new philosophy. But fully as significant is what 
one learns from talking to unofficial folks and from 
listening to unofficial folks talk. For the most part, 
one hears expressed a scepticism about the “recovery 
experiment,” although this scepticism is generally 
watered down with a comment to ‘follow the Presi- 
dent” and “give the thing a fair trial.”’ It would be 
difficult to find any signs of a revolution in this atti- 
tude. What is more, one can discover among the rank 
and file of people no discussion or awareness of the 
philosophy inherent n the Industrial Act; nor does one 
encounter any indication that the American citizenry 
has changed its thinking in the slightest about prop- 
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erty rights, or has caught any new vision of what 
might be done with modern economic materials, or has 
come to any conviction that our traditional social 
patterns are antiquated and fraught with disastrous 
consequences, or has developed any new ideology 
whatsoever. Beneath the buffetings of the depression 
the American public has shown a remarkable willing- 
ness to be led by the nose; it has exhibited no creative 
power. The present Administration has made no 
effort to call forth any creativity. It has been content 
to lead by the nose; and where we are being led we do 
not know—perhaps even the Administration does not 
know (but if it does know it would be fatal to tell us, 
for, like Moses, we are wholly unfitted to enter any 
new land). . 
Ill 

Of course I am not much interested in calling these 
facts to mind for the puny purpose of trying to correct 
the astigmatism of a group of over-optimistic liberals. 
My concern is that I hear a mighty portent, perhaps a 
great sermon, thundering through these facts. Briefly, 
it is this: The American people have not yet begun to 
deal with their predicament. We—that is, the vast 
majority of us—have made no attempt to understand 
the nature of our situation, let alone taking any steps 
to remedy it. ‘“‘We have had these troubles before. 
Consider the panic of 18—. God has always taken 
care of little children, drunken men and the United 
States. We will pull through this some day with the 
old Stars and Stripes fluttering as triumphantly as 
before. Weare a great people!” So runs the mental 
processes of most of the folks I have talked to and 
heard talk. There is no attempt to analyze our situa- 
tion. There is no suspicion that we have come to a 
time when the old formulae will not work. There is 
no thought but that we shall go on and on and on in 
the same familiar fashion. There is no thought about 
values or about aims in civilization. Progress still 
means more and more mechanical power, bigger and 
better technology. There is no conception of it as 
improvement in social organization or as advance in 
the living of the good life. No creative imagination 
has stirred in us, picturing the great and glowing 
goods that we might achieve with our marvelous 
technological equipment. 

And this will never do. We shall never cope with 
our problems, we shall never realize the tremendous 
potentialities of our materials, we shall not avoid social 
catastrophe, unless and until we arise from this 
spiritual lethargy. No amount of astute political 
maneuvering by the best-intentioned Administration 
can substitute for such an awakening. A new faith, 
a glittering vision, a creative dissatisfaction with this 
old sorry scheme of things, a vibrant philosophy of 
social regeneration, a burning ethical conception of 
progress, must move among us and take hold of us. 
Plainly, this has not happened. I, for one, am con- 
vinced that nothing less than this can surmount the 
obstacles which lie before our path. 

* * * 


A film director wanted someone to play the part of a Scot- 
land Yard detective and the casting department sent along a 
possible man. After a very brief interview the director sent the 
actor back with a note. It read: “This man won’t do. He 
hasn’t a trace of a Scottish accent.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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A True Confession of a Social Worker 
June Purcell Guild 


LONG, long time ago, when I was thirteen 
years old, a copy of that still stirring book, 
“The Honorable Peter Sterling,” came into 
res my eager hands. I fear I was a rather pre- 

cocious youngster, and, you know, many psycholo- 
gists say they do not always turn out so well. Anyway, 

that book contrived to give me a vision of what I 

wanted to do with my life, come what may. I decided 
there and then I wanted always to do something for 
people in distress. I resolved that somehow, someway, 

I should reach my hand down, or over, to those who 
needed help. That sounds rather priggish, but to the 
best of my knowledge and belief, it happened just so. 
Although never devout Catholic, or Democratic 
myself, I come from a long line of devout Catholic 
Democrats. Whether it was heredity or environment, 
it matters not at all. That book left a very definite 
mark on my character. Perhaps it was because my 
father with great pride told me that his own great hero, 
Grover Cleveland, was the real Honorable Peter. 
Father was considerably startled and I am afraid, not a 
little scandalized, when little daughter said she, too, 
would be a lawyer and help folk. 

Secretly, then, when I was less than two months 
past my eighteenth birthday I enrolled in the local 
law school. Of course it was only a day or two until 
father learned about this. He insisted that if I would 
get some college training he would withdraw all his 
objections to the law. I carried out my part of the 
bargain, although father died before I had finished and 
secured a degree. So I started practicing law in the 
justices’ courts before I had my state license, and was 
regularly admitted to practice after I had been studying 
in the law school about a year and a half, securing a 
five-year LL. B. degree after that. 

As a lawyer my interests were overwhelmingly 
with those who were in difficulty, but rarely had any 
money for fees. Oddly enough, among the first 
clients came two Negroes, both in the clutches of a 
law they had no wit to understand. As a social 
worker my interests have turned with increasing 
sympathy to the Negro living in a society which fails 
to recognize most of his civil rights and economic 
difficulties, especially in the South. 

After many years spent in social work, I still 
cling to the belief that free legal aid is indispensable 
to justice for the poor and downtrodden of the earth. 
Also carefully chosen and well-prepared lawyers prac- 
ticing privately, with a social-legal viewpoint, are in a 
position to do infinite good in this world afflicted with 
poverty and debts, and with mental defectives and 
diseased appearing in courts where neither judge nor 
medical practitioner—with increasing exceptions— 
knows first-hand the suffering of people or the causes 
back of the suffering. To put it simply, I believe 
lawyers and judges need technical training in the 
understanding of individual human problems, just as 
social workers need to know how to use the law in 
aiding their clients and in helping to bring about 
fundamental social changes. 

After about four years of active practice in law 


it became necessary for me to resign from my firm, 
consisting of one other lawyer, also a woman. Since 
that time I have written about law and taught law, 
but my practice days were over soon after my mar- 
riage. I felt then as I do to this day that domestic 
and professional life ought to be so organized that 
husbands and wives should be able to work: out ad- 
justments so that there would be many common and 
cooperative interests, leaving each freedom to hold 
fast to their respective “visions.’”’ Soon, however 
there arose the necessity of a change of residence and 
profession for me. Naturally I was still clinging to 
that old ideal of mine: Do something to help the help- 
less. Social work inevitably became the substitute 
for law. So it has now been year after year, depres- 
sion after depression, job after job, only social work 
for me. And I believe that as a method of helping 
individuals one by one, when carried on by workers. 
who are themselves personally unimpeachable and 
thoroughly well-trained technically, social work will 
always remain an indispensable tool for the relief of 
mankind. 

But at the same time, is not prevention more to be 
desired than cure, or is there no way whereby pre- 
vention and cure may jointly and actually serve 
humanity? One by one is good. Why so little em- 
phasis on group by group, or country by country? 
Why, too, cannot there be a unified attack all along 
the line with law supplementing social work, and 
social work supplementing the law, in a thorough- 
going fashion? There is no reason, so far as I can see, 
why there should not be a much closer correlation of 
the efforts of all the social sciences in a mass attack 
on the miseries of human beings. Many there are in 
social work who are devoted and consecrated in their 
efforts. They will point to the great pioneers in the 
early charity organization and _social-settlement 
movements and say: These people had a vision of 
helping the individual and society. Other social 
workers will rejoice in the rapidly increasing numbers 
of “‘young radicals” in social work who are growing 
impatient of palliatives and who want to see the holes 
filled before more millions tumble in. There is no 
conflict between me and such as these. But I repeat 
now what I have been saying and writing these many 
years: Social work, by and large, 1s a stop-gap between 
a decaying social order and a fairer, more orderly social 
system. 

And the conclusion? Social work must go on— 
and God grant ever more efficiently and effectively. 
But in these depression days—or are they really 
going?—-social work should be far less smug about its 
contributions to permanent and fundamental social 
changes. Social work needs to look squarely at na- 
tional and international problems of economic adjust- 
ment and in some way gear itself into the situation. 
Social work is costing the willing—and the unwilling— 
contributor more every year. Is it too much to ask 
for some tangible proof of what social work is actually 
achieving? Then there are certain spiritual issues 
involved as there ever must be when one human being 
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is in the business of helping other human beings, in 
trouble, fear or distress. Social work is largely con- 
cerned in assisting the poor, the halt, the blind, the 
sick, and the prisoner in his cell. To me then, now is 
the time for social work to revamp its program to 
meet new and changing conditions, adequately, 
honestly, comprehensively. 

In conclusion, may I add that a closer kinship 
between law, law enforcement, political and economic 


programs and social work, as practiced by the idealized 
but practical Honorable Peter Sterling, would help 
considerably. Some may say the Honorable F. D. is 
the modern spiritual heir to those social and political 
programs. Of that, I confess, I cannot say. I do 
know that social workers, more than others, see and 
understand human suffering. They have a sacred 
duty to formulate their own program of fundamental 
social control and to speak out plainly now and always. 


The Crisis in Cuba 


Raymond Leslie Buell 


UBA today is undergoing a far-reaching revo- 
lution, the results of which cannot be pre- 
dicted. This revolution is a protest against 
the terrorism of the Machado dictatorship 

which ruled over the Island from 1925 until its over- 
throw on August 12; it is also a protest against the 
social misery in which the population lives—misery 
caused in part by general world conditions, and by 
the economic system established in the Island by 
virtue of the Platt Amendment. 

The overthrow of Gerardo Machado on August 12 
was backed by every element in the Island, and had the 
moral support of the American Ambassador, Sumner 
Welles. The overthrow of his successor, Dr. Carlos de 
Cespedes, on September 5, was the work of submerged 
elements—students, laborers, and private soldiers, who 
declared that the Cespedes cabinet was not in sym- 
pathy with a far-reaching social revolution, and that 
it was subservient to the United States. Dr. Cespedes 
was succeeded by a junta or committee of five members, 
representing these radical elements. It selected as 
provisional president Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, a 
university professor of medicine. He has been given 
full power to enact laws until the convening of a con- 
stitutional convention. The government will prob- 
ably proceed to try officials who under the Machado 
regime were accused of political murder and corruption. 
It may also abrogate the Platt Amendment and carry 
out drastic agrarian and financial reforms. 

The future of the present government is uncertain. 
Although the members of the junta are for the most 
part high-minded men, they are regarded as imprac- 
tical visionaries. This junta has not received the 
support of any of the organized political parties in the 
Island, nor of the famous secret society, the A. B. C. 
The most serious problem is created by the army. A 
mutiny of enlisted men forced 300 officers to resign. 

‘hese officers took refuge in the Hotel National, where 
they still remain—constituting a threat to the stability 
of the government. Should the army split into two 
antagonistic factions, prolonged civil war may be the 
result. Finally, unlike the Cespedes regime, the new 
government has not received the recognition of the 

United States. 

Cuba today is stirred by a social revolution such 
as that which Mexico and Spain have undergone dur- 
ing the last few years. In the case of Cuba revolution 
is directed against the American capitalist system; it 
aims at the creation of a new nation, which demands 
absolute independence from the United States. 

Whether this revolution will succeed, or whether 


Cuba will be thrown back into complete chaos, will 
depend largely upon the attitude of the American 
government. The situation is complicated by the 
fact that Cuba obtained its independence in 1901 only 
after accepting the Platt Amendment—a document 
which gave the United States the right to intervene to 
maintain a government adequate for the protection of 
life and property. By virtue of the guarantees of this 
Amendment and the privileges bestowed by the tariff 
reciprocity agreement of 1902, more American capital 
has been invested in Cuba than in any other foreign 
country except Canada. This capital has taken pos- 
session of the sugar lands, the public utilities and the 
banks. As a result of the Platt Amendment, the 
economic system of Cuba lies in foreign lands. Gen- 
eral Machado was the personification of this system, 
and the new Cuba demands that the entire system be 
changed. 

President Roosevelt is entitled to great credit for 
allowing the Cuban people to overthrow both Presi- 
dents Machado and Cespedes. Hitherto the United 
States had either intervened or threatened to intervene 
at the first sign of revolt, and the result was that the 
Platt Amendment inevitably worked to protect brutal 
dictatorships from the people. For the first time in 
the history of the Cuban Republic, the United States 
has allowed a successful revolt in the Island to take 
place. For this result the President deserves great 
praise. Nevertheless, in rushing twenty-nine war- 
ships to Cuban waters following the overthrow of the 
Cespedes regime and in intimating that the United 
States would have to intervene if disorder occurred, 
the President may have unloosed forces which may 
make a military occupation of the Island inevitable. 

The grave disadvantages of an occupation of Cuba 
by the United States are patent. In view of the new 
nationalist movement which has arisen, it is almost 
certain that a dozen Sandinos would arise to challenge 
the United States. Such an occupation would defeat 
the efforts of the President to conclude new trade 
agreements with Latin American countries, and to 
make a success of the Pan-American conference which 
will be held at Montevideo in December. Finally, 
such an occupation would play into the hands of the 
Japanese military party, which would declare that the 
United States was applying to Cuba the very same 
policy that it had protested against when applied by 
Japan in Manchuria. 

Should civil war break out in Cuba, the United 
States should restrict its intervention to a few coast 
cities where it would be justified in directly protecting 
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foreign lives. But it should not attempt to intervene 
to supress disorder as such or to prevent a radical 
government from carrying out social reform infringing 
upon American property rights. The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration is undertaking widespread economic 
experiments at home, which injure the private capital- 
ist system. Cuba should be allowed the same liberty 
as the United States enjoys. If after a period of time 


Universalism and 


no faction should be able to establish a government 
and the Island is thrown into complete anarchy, then 
outside intervention might become necessary; but the 
United States should not undertake such intervention 
without obtaining a mandate to do so from Pan-Ameri- 
can peace machinery. Only this type of occupation 
will prevent abuses and save the United States from 
injurious criticism. 


Modern Religion 


Sheldon Shepard 


PPNMINE of the hopeful signs of our time is the 
5 ) tendency of all religions to emphasize the 

B} «=more beautiful phases of their expression. 
Men are beginning in large numbers to see 
that only those elements of religion are beautiful which 
are universal, and that every phase of any religion 
which raises barriers between men, which tends to 
arouse a sense of superiority, which turns religious 
groups into cliques of self-satisfied people, is really 
anti-religious. 

As it is a hopeful sign that religion is changing, we 
should challenge ourselves to set our minds and hearts 
out on new adventure. We must not be content with 
the truth which is ours, nor rest on our oars, though 
far ahead of the common run we may have pulled the 
craft of our religious thinking. 

I heard a man say, “I have never for fifty years 
varied one iota from the truths I learned at my 
mother’s knee.’”’ And a woman rejoiced who said, 
“My son has never doubted the Bible or the church.” 
Here is sublime tragedy. What right has a man, 
endowed by his Creator with the capacities of imagi- 
nation, reason, passion, to live for fifty years without 
swerving from the truth he learned in childhood? 
What right has a young person to go through the years 
of high school and of college, to live among great 
thoughts, and still say, or have it said of him, that he 
has never doubted anything, whatever it may be? 
What can a person be doing with his mind if he has 
never challenged everything he has ever seen or 
heard? 

Of course, we are under the bondage of a false 
interpretation of life. We have been taught, thou- 
sands of us, that holiness consisted in never doubting 
some authority. The dutiful child is the one who 
never questions his parents’ wisdom. The pupil who 
receives ‘“‘A”’ in deportment in school is the submissive 
one, who never doubts the saintliness of the teacher. 
The individual who is approved in religious circles, and 
has a place in the highest Heaven, is he who never 
challenges the teachings of the Church or doubts the 
old notions of God. 

We have never been taught to love truth. We 
have been taught to love something that somebody 
set up for us, and every formulated statement is at 
some time or other a bar to the pathway of truth. So 
we must challenge ourselves continuously to be doubt- 
ing, to be looking for new beauties, to keep our minds 
and hearts searching for new glories of life. Thus we 
shall never lose the zest of our thought nor the glory of 
our religion. The modern movement of Universalism 
(Universalism is as old as the heart of man) began in 


rebellion against the hideous doctrine of hell and 
eternal torment. Those who could not accept that 
teaching, then practically universal in the Christian 
Church, did not get together and say, “Let us have a 
Church.”” Some were Episcopalians, some were 
Methodists, some Congregationalists. They never 
intended to form a Church. They said: “We do not 
believe the Creator is that sort. We do not believe 
that a God whom we call a God of love, would create 
billions of human beings, and then set up a little 
narrow scheme of salvation through which a small 
percent would come into the joys of eternal bliss, and 
condemn the rest to eternal agony.”’ 

They were socially ostracized. They were thrown 
into jail, and even murdered, because they believed in 
the encompassing and unfailing love of God. These 
people were one hundred and fifty years ahead of 
liberal Christianity, because liberal Christianity is just 
now beignning to lose its hell. We cannot say how far 
ahead of orthodoxy they were because orthodoxy has 
not yet begun to shed its horns or put out the fires of 
hell. I saw a notice on a church this week which said, 
“We believe in a literal hell of eternal torment.” 
What a magnificent faith! 

The temptation of Universalists is to say, “The 
people who founded the Church, one hundred and 
fifty years ahead of liberal Christianity, one thousand 
years ahead of orthodox Christianity—they took up 
advanced territory and on it we stand.” But if we 
would be true to the pioneers of those days we must 
today pay the price of going another one hundred and 
fifty years and stand one hundred and fifty years ahead 
of the liberal Christianity of our time, and one thou- 
sand years ahead of the Orthodoxy of our time. If we 
do that, we too, shall pay a price. Nobody was ever 
allowed to live in peace one hundred years ahead of his 
time. 

To all of us who have heroic ancestors the temp- 
tation comes to cling to their glory, stop the clock of 
progress where they were, and use their sacred mem- 
ories to dam the currents of life. How tragic that 
most of the tenderness and honor for the glorious men 
of the American Revolution is expressed in fighting 
everything for which they would stand if they were 
living today! 

We are in danger, as everybody else is, we Uni- 
versalists, of standing on the ground our fathers took 
one hundred and fifty years ago, and letting the tides 
of progress sweep around us to fuller interpretation, 
just as most of the patriotic organizations stand still on 
the ground taken by their fathers while the tides of 
patriotism sweep on beyond. 
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There was one thing which first distinguished 
Universalism. We do not believe in eternal punish- 
ment. That is what most people think of when they 
think of Universalism today, and it is to our discredit 
when we allow that to remain in the minds of the people 
as our distinguishing characteristic. 

The rebellion against the thought of hell was 
either the product of a different concept of God, or led 
immediately to a different concept of God. Under 
that interpretation God must be a loving Father to all 
His children, the Christians, the faithful of other re- 
ligions, and people of no religion. The orthodox 
Christian idea of God is that God is a loving Father 
to those people who come within the fold of a peculiar 
orthodoxy. ‘To everybody else he becomes an aveng- 
ing enemy. 

‘The Universalist must believe in a God whose love 
cannot be escaped, so that no wandering child can go 
so far that the tenderness and the beauty and the 
blessing of God are not upon him. The Universalist 
must believe in a universal God, that He is working 
everywhere, and that God’s purpose is being worked 
out in the world. 

If we stretch our minds and send them out to 
encompass that interpretation of life, we shall find 
ourselves not only one hundred and fifty years ahead 
of liberal interpretations of religion around us, but so 
far ahead of the capacity of our own souls that life will 
be a tremendous challenge to growth. 

A Universalist knows then that God is in every- 
thing. And while the Universalist tries to work out 
his problem, making things beautiful, finer, better, he 
knows that where he fails God takes up the task and 
goes on. When the flowers of his hopes and joys lose 
their fragrance he knows that God takes their seeds 
and from them raises a whole garden of beauty and of 
fragrance. He will know that no precious thing is 
ever lost. He will understand that when the palaces 
of his dream crumble before him, the ground is being 
cleared so that God may raise more beautiful temples. 
He will walk through life with the consciousness that 
there is no loss. What seems to bé loss is but an 
investment with Infinite love, an investment that 
should be kept and guarded, and that shall bear its 
fruit of increase. 

The Universalist must have a conception of human 
brotherhood that surpasses all other interpretations of 
human life—brotherhood not limited by religion, or 
nation, or a flag, or the color of skin—a sense of 
brotherhood and oneness with all human beings, with 
all living things, yes, with the swinging of the stars, 
and the concourse of the atoms. 

The attitude of Universalists toward truth must 
be different. We must seek not to establish and con- 
firm the creed we hold, but to learn new truth, scale 
new heights, and take up new positions. We cannot 
be like the Catholic, because the Universalist will often 
doubt the perfection of his church. He cannot be like 
the orthodox Protestant with the authority of the 
Bible, for he will cast parts of it aside and catch up 
words of beauty from other books. He will not be 
like the Christian Scientist with the authority of a text 
book, for he will reject parts of all books. The Uni- 

versalist cannot be like the agnostic, or sceptic, be- 
cause his heart has been warmed by the conviction 
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that there is truth and goodness, and he must go out in 
their search. 

For the Universalist, the end of life is but a great 
and wondrous door out into the unending quest for 
truth, beauty and goodness. . He will not hesitate at 
the door of death. He will not pine because the 
Creator in His goodness has set at the end of the trail 
of life for every one of us that portal through which we 
go. It will not be the end, but a new step; not the 
darkness, but the breaking of light; not cessation, but 
the going on of his soul with God in the quest for life 
and truth and beauty and goodness. 

The attitude of the Universalist toward truth 
must be fundamentally different. He cannot drive 
the stake anywhere, nor put truth in cold storage at 
any time. But, loving God and His truth, he will 
always want to catch new visions and new thoughts, 
new interpretations, as a student, listening to instruc- 
tions, working in the laboratory, rejoices at new truth, 
straining his mind, nerves, muscles against the tasks 
of life, he will be glad at new expressions of himself 
that come from his seasoning and growing throught. 
When he comes to the eventime, and must sit by him- 
self by the fire for many hours to watch the traffic on 
the street, or see the sun in all its glory going down, 
he will rejoice at the richness thrown over all the 
positive, straining activity by the mellow reflection of 
quiet and meditation. For him, the sun of life will go 
down in a blaze of glory, because this is a zest of spirit 
one never loses. 

There is no other wholesome way to think about 

life, no other way for a free mind and a true soul to go. 
It is strenuous. True, we are not equal to it. God 
has yet a million years to teach the oneness of life to 
His children. But somebody in every generation must 
furnis! human channels of thought and passion for 
God to break through with convictions that are un- 
timely. ; 
Modern religion still awaits the full picture of the 
Universalist life. Beside it, our bickerings and fears 
are silly cartoons. A life that is good and beautiful, 
in which every loss is a blessing of God, every calamity 
a still for the essence of joy. Love of God so great 
that one does not tremble if everything he believed 
seems to fall before investigation, knowing that every 
thought and opinion of his which gives way, makes 
place for something that is truer. A spirit which 
realizes such limitless realms of possibility that it is 
ready for any adventure. An interpretation of life 
by which one living today, in these times, in his own 
circle, walks calmly, joyously, undisturbed, unafraid, 
for the fundamental doctrine of Universalism is this: 
The love of God does not fail! 

The Universalist denomination should come from 
the Worcester Convention a new institution. Old 
forms, old statements, old thoughts, have held sway 
too long. All are agreed it is the hour of crisis. Pent 
up life strains at the barriers. At present the Uni- 
versalist Church is lost in the milling crowds of liberals 
who move slightly at the head of the line. Our heri- 
tage calls us to forge ahead of the crowd and stand out 
alone, even if all the slower marchers throw stones at 
our backs. It zs an hour of destiny. God needs a 
church a hundred years ahead of its time. Will we 
make the Great Adventure? 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


IX. 


Irving Babbitt (1865-1933) 


Stephen H. Fritchman 


criticism the name of Professor Irving 
Babbitt of Harvard University connotes two 
things: Humanism and anti-Rousseauism. 
It is possible that one or both of these may spell the 
ultimate failure of his real message. It is the rare 
person indeed who can leap the hurdle of these two 
familiar, but often grotesquely exaggerated, theories 
and advance to a sane appraisal of that in Professor 
Babbitt’s thinking which is significant for American 
culture. 

It was a sad service indeed which journalism per- 
formed in trying to popularize the humanism of 
Professor Babbitt, for in the very process of populari- 
zation it perverted and obscured the basic issues. For 
this melancholy failure to domesticate humanism 
for the average citizen on Main Street Professor 
Babbitt was not primarily to blame. But the inflation 
of Rousseau’s ghost as the evil genius of the Romantic 
movement and that distinguished Frenchman’s al- 
leged poisoning of the wells of Western thought were 
convictions the isolation of which by Professor Babbitt 
may ultimately obscure a fair estimate of his total body 
of thought. The employment of a scapegoat is a 
perpetual temptation in literature, but it seldom proves 
the better part of wisdom. The strapping of the sins 
of romanticism on to the head of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau and his banishment into the wilderness may be 
the undoing of Professor Babbitt, who in range of 
knowledge and in critical insight towered above his 
contemporaries as Dr. Johnson stood above the 
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Akensides and Cibbers of his day. His learning is ' 


not alone a matter of mastery in amazing detail of 
English and continental literatures from Greece to 
modern France, but also a matter of erudition in 
Oriental culture. A translator of the Dhamma Padda, 
Professor Babbitt has been called by T. S. Eliot 
America’s surest student of Buddhist literature. 

The abiding convictions of Irving Babbitt suffered 
during his academic career by being out of fashion. 
That he succeeded, nevertheless, in putting them into 
circulation among a large number of young men on 
both sides of the Atlantic is an undeniable tribute to 
his exceptional critical abilities and exhaustive eru- 
dition. 

His followers are expounding his ideas on many an 
American rollege campus, in many a literary journal 
and from many a pulpit of organized religion, both 
Protestant and Catholic. To be sure these exponents 
of Professor Babbitt’s doctrines do not always wear 
the badge of loyalty upon their sleeves, nor do they 
always sign their names beneath the sacred word, 
humanism, yet in and out of season they testify to 
the forthright sanity of those positions defined and 
adumbrated for thirty years by this unbewildered 
spokesman of the humanities. 

Those who know him as a legend of the journalists 
need to supplement the bald cartoon of these journey- 
men critics with the added picture of him as a college 


teacher of singular effectiveness and power. Today 
he is remembered as belonging to a group of Harvard 
professors who refused to be beaten into a deadly pat~- 
tern of academic conformity. As a teacher he pos- 
sessed a compelling and invigorating personality which 
had about it the contagion and magnetism associated 
in a previous generation with Professor William James 
and Professor George Santayana. Like those two 
predecessors, he commanded ardent loyalty or fiery 
disagreement. There was nothing of the tepid lec- 
turer about him. The students of Harvard may have 
been Laodiceans about many other matters, as George 
Weller’s recent novel about this college indicates, but 
concerning Professor Babbitt a student was either cold 
or hot. 

Undoubtedly a partial explanation of Professor 
Babbitt’s continued influence over students long after 
their exodus from “the Yard” lay in his gift for sus- 
tained and elevated friendship with his pupils. Most 
people will think immediately of the late Stuart P. 
Sherman and will point to that professor’s publicized 
apostasy. Many less sensational and far more un- 
wavering friendships were made during the many 
years of his Cambridge residence. 

His singularly lucid style of expression and in- 
vincible logic may assist in making his particular em- 
phasis known to serious and critically minded persons 
for many years to come. Professor Babbitt had to 
endure the fate of Jeremiah in that he was an eloquent 
voice representing a minority position. Posterity 
rather than his contemporaries can best pass judgment 
upon a man who insists upon saying with unsparing 
candor, “Here and here and here thou ailest.” It was 
not so much his indubitable learning that alienated 
him from the general public, it was the familiar fact 
that we are deaf to that which sounds unpleasant to 
our ears. 

Like T. 8S. Eliot and other prophets dishonored 
until recently in their own country, Professor Babbitt 
has a secure and enviable position in France and 
England. Jacques Maritain and Dean Inge, men of 
vastly different religious complexions, have spoken of 
the pervasive influence of “Rousseau and Romanti- 
cism’”’ amongst the thoughtful classes of their respec- 
tive countries. It was the London Quarterly Review 
which Lynn Harold Hough chose for his excellent 
criticism of Professor Babbitt’s position, rather than 
an American journal, probably because he could as- 
sume a wider and more intelligent reading public 
familiar with the Babbitt volumes. 

The limited range of this paper necessitates the 
mention only of those dissenting opinions for which 
he was most famous, opinions which most successfully 
revealed the temper of hismind. Like Emerson before 
him, Professor Babbitt found the American people 
wedded to action and suspicious of clear thinking for 
its own sake. The familiar indifference of the Ameri- 
can mind to consistency of thought seemed a rooted 
difficulty no matter what the problem to be attacked 
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might be. From the beginning of his career he was 
the untiring sponsor of the Socratic method of right 
defining and the sworn foe of catchwords, slogans, and 
lilting phrases as working substitutes for thought. 
Whether one shared his general tenor of mind or not, 
there was an irresistible freshness and vigor in his 
puncturing of sacrosanct platitudes about democracy 
and service, liberty and progress. Whenever words 
became popular he favored an unsparing cross exami- 
nation of them to discover the fraction of truth that 
was swathed in error. 

One of the fundamental errors of current thinking, 
according to Professor Babbitt, was the attempt to 
elevate man en masse, rather than through the per- 
fection of the individual. To this serene confidence 
in mass improvement he applied the term humani- 
tarianism, to the contrasting faith in individual ma- 
turity he gave the name humanism. The early nine- 
teenth-century romanticist, Shelley or Keats or Words- 
worth, was possessed by a universal concern for his 
fellow creatures with a laudable but unselective sym- 
pathy. The humanist would balance this with a 
disciplined and tempered judgment, in order to avoid 
the blind follies so often committed when love and 
judgment follow different paths. Too often the 
product is “the zealous reformer” intent upon legis- 
lating men into conformity without acquainting them 
with the restraints and controls over their expansive 
desires. 

Professor Babbitt phrased the dualism he found 
in this world in the familiar words of Emerson: 

There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 

The first builds town and fleet, 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 
In his zeal for mastering natural law in an endeavor to 
conquer the forces of the universe and tame them for 
his needs, man has neglected the human law and thus 
lost dominion over himself. For this reason the gospel 
of progress, as seen in the symbols of dynamo and 
skyscraper, railroad and radio, left Professor Babbitt 
unmoved. Man, he felt, has abdicated his royal pre- 
rogative of self-control in a mad devotion to the idols 
of material advance. 

All this concentration upon material progress as- 
sumes quantitative and dynamic standards and can 
too easily the man unking. The important matter to 
the humanist, whether he be a Sophocles, an Erasmus 
or a Dr. Johnson, is not man’s power to act upon the 
world, even in subduing natural forces, but rather 
his power over himself. Man proves his superiority 
to the animals because of an organ of discernment, a 
talent for selection. 

The humanist insists upon a distinction between 
energy and will. The fad of being very busy has in- 
toxicated the American people. For years Professor 
Babbitt directed attention to the cult of motion for 
its own sake. One today sees the shock that comes 
when such concentration upon sheer energy is in 
danger of exhaustion. The entire nation is_be- 
wildered by the prospect of vastly increased leisure 
under a more-planned social order, for leisure is the 
one thing the cult of action failed to reckon with. The 


New England theocrats could teach the blessedness of 
work, but were not able in an adequate fashion to 
bequeath to their heirs insights in the more baffling 
matter of controlling their lives when not behind the 
plowshare or the counter. Professor Babbitt was 
speaking uncommon good sense when he warned us 
against the peril of eulogizing the active life without 
an equal stress upon the directed will. It is not hard 
to see why he was unpopular with the vast majority, 
because, like Hamlet speaking to the players, he 
recommended temperance. 

Irving Babbitt often did little more than circulate 
a present-day heresy which claims that the wisdom 
of the ancients is not actually discounted because they 
knew nothing of the laws of thermo-dynamics and the 
velocity of light. Comparing their lot today with that 
of the citizens in Periclean Athens, the moderns saw 
that science had created a new earth. Professor 
Babbitt reminded these moderns that it does not 
follow that science can create a new heaven. Knowing 
the laws of physics and chemistry indicates no grasp 
of the laws of human nature. As he looked abroad 
from his professorial point of vantage he claimed that 
the unknown quantity x was inner character. Hewas 
convinced we had been quite wrong-headed in placing 
service and democracy first and personal integrity and 
wisdom second. There is a great danger in following 
the humanitarian example of Abou Ben Adhem with 
an expansive enthusiasm before we have made certain 
of a commensurate control over ourselves. The poet 
was silent in this matter concerning the blessed Abou 
Ben Adhem, but a detached observation of ourselves 
as a people invites a merciless indictment. 

As one reads the published writings of Professor 
Babbitt he cannot but discover this dissenting judg- 
ment upon our collective achievements in the building 
of a golden age of science. We are reminded that we 
have repeated the mistake of Francis Bacon, who in- 
vited moral collapse through a neglect of the human 
law and a too tender devotion to the promises of the 
natural law. Bacon’s one-sided anxiety to get quick 
returns in taming the forces of the natural world 
brought down upon his head the inevitable nemesis. 
The parable of Bacon appears first in Professor Bab- 
bitt’s “Literature and the American College,’’ but it 
seems to be a prophecy as we read Frederick Lewis 
Allen’s “Only Yesterday.” In this latter volume we 
have the all too convincing evidence presented to 
demonstrate our pathetic effort to couple material 
prosperity with spiritual incompetence. 

There is nothing oversophisticated or abstruse 
about this element in the teaching of Professor Babbitt. 
We all know too well the unsteady equilibrium of the 
insatiable go-getter. The modern man, bathed in 
comfort, has paid the price of his one-sidedness by 
finding himself a stripped soul with a loss of vision. 
The humanist’s passion for wholeness and perspective 
has a tonic power as one surveys the jaded state of 
mind in which we find ourselves today, a nation of dis- 
illusioned adolescents with burnt fingers. There is 
reason to think Professor Babbitt has not spoken in 
vain. ‘The conspiracy of events has brought the sober- 
ing truth home to many hitherto unconvinced souls 
that beneath the veneer of scientific progress, especially 
in industry, was a barbaric violation of the law of 
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measure. The warnings of this Harvard savant are 
but a modern statement of the words of Demosthenes 
to the Athenians: “In God’s name I beg you to 
think.” 

With a distrust of mass improvement by mass 
methods Professor Babbitt aligned himself with the 
classical temper in the advocacy of “‘a true individual- 
ism.” He found the perfect statement of individual- 
ism in the words of Buddha, uttered at the very end of 
his life: “Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto your- 


selves. Be ye refuges unto yourselves. Look to no 
outer refuge. Hold fast as a refuge unto the Law, 
Dhamma.” 


Thus one comes to the conclusion that Professor 
Babbitt’s humanism has a genuine religious basis. In 
his lectures on “Literature and the American College,’ 
he wrote: ““The humanist believes he must at least do 
obeisance to something higher than his ordinary self, 
whether he calls this something God, or, like the man 
of the Far East, calls it his higher self, or simply the 
Law. Without this inner principle of restraint man 
ean only oscillate violently between opposite ex- 
tremes.”’ 

The left-wing humanists in American Protestant- 
ism and the persons akin in their thinking to Professor 
Babbitt are discovering an irreconcilable gulf between 
the two groups and their two uses of the term, hwman- 
ism. In his most influential volume, ‘Rousseau and 
Romanticism,” he wrote: ‘‘Humanism should have in it 
the element of religious insight. Humanism and re- 
ligion are different stages in the same path.” 

Professor Babbitt was interested essentially in 
the retention of a living tradition, that corpus of 
literature and art which has survived the centuries as 
an expression of the inquiring and evaluating spirit of 
man. His definition of humanism as found in that 
series of monographs issued under the title, ““Human- 
ism in America,’ emphasized again a constant contact 
with the classic forms of literature, a recognition of 
them as necessary in the attainment of a disciplined 
and balanced character. This baptism by immersion 
in thestreams of Hellenic, Renaissance, and eighteenth- 
century literature was but the beginning of salvation. 
Hence his indifference to the humanism of such groups 
as appropriate the term for purposes of theological re- 
bellion. There may be no good reason why those who 
wish to be agnostic on the matter of theism should not 
use this word humanism. But to use it, as they de- 
cidedly do, according to their recent Manifesto, to 
represent a theological position or a humanitarian 
emphasis in religion is to strike out in a totally different 
direction from that taken by Professor Babbitt. 

It was not in the Christian but in the Buddhistic 
tradition that he discovered the finest expression of 
positive and critical religious thinking. He spoke 
frequently of the spiritual positimsm of Buddha, who 
recognized the element in all men of expansive desire 
which can be conquered only by the power of inhibi- 
tion or the inner check. Like Plato, Buddha had his 
solution for “the civil war in the cave.” The solution 
was the employment of the veto power to achieve posi- 
tive results in character. Buddha described this su- 
preme virtue as appamada, spiritual vigilance. 
Buddha; insisted Professor Babbitt, fulfilled the re- 
quirements of the great man by combining in himself 
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the opposite virtues and occupying all the space 
between them. 

This interest in a religious positivism and the 
anchoring of moral responsibility on the individual, 
explain Professor Babbitt’s impatience with the 
theories of knowledge which never pass beyond debate 
about the subject-object antinomy. He frankly de- 
fined most current philosophizing as “a narrow and 
unfruitful eccentricity.”” Concentration upon episto- 
mology appeared to him as an evidence of either sheer 
naivete or metaphysical despair. The religious posi- 
tivist, believed Professor Babbitt, starts like Buddha 
from a fact of immediate perception, the presence of 
the principle of vital control, frein wital. He will 
measure his spiritual strenuousness by the degree to 
which he exercises this power. The functioning of 
this inner restraint is more important to the philoso- 
pher than the raising of a structure of metaphysics 
“as a smoke screen between himself and his obligations 
to others.’”’ Man attains to the truth of his nature 
only by imposing decorum upon his ordinary self. 

The emphasis has been laid in these paragraphs 
upon the ethical ideas of Irving Babbitt rather than 
upon his extended judgments in the field of compara- 
tive literature, of political theory, higher education, 
and the arts. His diagnosis of the modern State as an 
instrument of civilization, found in his ‘‘Democracy 
and Leadership,’’ possesses that rare authority so few 
contemporary writers in this field can provide. Profes- 
sor Babbitt conveyed to his readers the conviction that 
he was unquestionably familiar with the best that had 
been thought and done in the field of English states- 
manship for several centuries. There is nothing of the 
doctrinaire utopian about his judgments upon repre- 
sentative government. His position as a literary critic 
is not under criticism today nor is it of such widespread 
interest to the general thinking public. The educated 
layman realizes that the contribution of Professor 
Babbitt will eventually be determined in the contested 
field of ethical theory, and only in a tributary fashion 
will his interpretation of the classical authors become 
involved. 

* * * 


THE STETSONS RETURN 
Roger F. Etz 


The International Church Extension Board announces the 
retirement of Rev. and Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson from active 
service in the Japan Mission. Mr. and Mrs. Stetson and family 
sailed from Yokohama on September 19. 

The Board reached the decision to call one family home only 
after long and serious deliberation. Every possible way to con- 
tinue the present staff was canvassed, but the conclusion was 
reached at last that only in this way could the Board meet the 
situation which prevails. 

For years there has been a recurring deficit in the Foreign 
Missions account. The Finance Committee of the Trustees of 
the General Convention after careful study reported to the Board 
that because it is very evident that our churches and people will 
not support the Mission adequately, a recommendation be sub- 
mitted to the Worcester Convention to appropriate for Inter- 
national Church Extension Work the income from funds held for 
this purpose plus all that is received in contributions from indi- 
viduals and organizations for this work. 

Word of this action was communicated to our workers in 
Japan. With a wonderful spirit of devotion to the work, both the 
Carys and the Stetsons volunteered to come home even though 
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they had dedicated their lives to that service. The decision 
finally reached brings the Stetsons back to America. 

Clifford and Margaret Stetson have been known as the 
Young People’s Missionaries in as much as they volunteered for 
service in Japan at a Young People’s Christian Union Convention. 
They began their work in Japan in 1922, staying first in Tokyo to 
attend the Language School, later being transferred to the church 
at Shizucka. Of Universalist background and training, with 
experience in churches in this country, they took to Japan a real 
zeal and fervor for the service they grew to love. Through their 
work in the Shizuoka Church as well as through their home, they 
have made a real impression upon their Japanese co-workers and 
friends. Young people’s groups, mothers’ and children’s clubs, 
informal and friendly gatherings in their home circle, have all 
helped them to demonstrate the gospel they were preaching. 
Their great regret is that some way did not open up by which they 
could retain their residence in Japan and continue this construc- 
tive service among the Japanese. 

Plans are being developed to provide a fund from the sale 
of certain mission property, the income from which can be used 
to carry on a work at least as great as that being done at present. 
The Japanese churches are loyally cooperating to provide for an 
even larger work in a field ever increasing in possibilities and op- 
portunities. With the spirit of true Christian consecration 
American and Japanese workers alike are facing their problems 
determined to go forward. They are very sorry to lose the Stet- 
sons from the field, but they are determined to show by their 
deeds their appreciation of these loyal workers. 

* * * 


DR. Le GRAND POWERS 


The Rev. Le Grand Powers, D. Litt., retired Universalist 
clergyman and well-known economist, for many years a resident 
of Washington, died on Monday, Sept. 18, at the home of his son, 
Loren C. Powers, in Brookline, Pa., eighty-six years of age. 

Dr. Powers was born in Preston, N. Y., on July 21,1847. He 
was educated at Tufts College and Iowa State University, and 
entered the ministry of the Universalist Church. After holding 
pastorates in Oak Park, IIl., and Minneapolis, Minn., he en- 
tered the field of economies, in which he achieved distinction. 
He served as Commissioner of Labor of Minnesota from 1891-98, 
and as Chief Statistician of the departments of agriculture and 
municipal and public finance in the United States Census Bureau 
from 1899-1914. Since his retirement from the government 
service in 1914 he made and published various studies of the 
distribution of wealth in the United States. In recognition of his 
public service Tufts College conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters. 

Dr. Powers married Amanda D. Kinney in 1873. Four 
children were born to them, Irma Lucile (Mrs. Ernest H. Koch, 
Jr.), Florence, Loren Charles, and Hazel (Mrs. Robert L. Lewis). 
Mrs. Powers died in September, 1929, and for the greater part of 
the time since then Dr. Powers has made his home with his son 
Loren in Brookline, Pa. 

On coming to Washington in 1899, Dr. Powers identified 
himself with the Universalist Church and was actively devoted 
to its interests all during his more than thirty years of residence 
in the city. He served as a deacon and in many ways as an un- 
official assistant minister, especially during the period of the 
World War when the pastor, Dr. John van Schaick, was serving 
overseas as Red Cross Commissioner in Belgium, and the asso- 
ciate pastor, the Rev. William Couden, was chaplain in the 
regular army. He was deeply interested in the building of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church at 16th and § Sts., N. W., 
and, in spite of increasing blindness and other infirmities of old 
age, maintained his interest in its affairs to the end of his life. He 
was a wise counsellor, progressive in spirit and courageous in 
action. 

Dr. Powers was a member of the Monday Evening Club of 
Washington, the Sons of the American Revolution, the Masonic 
Order, the Theta Delta Chi Fraternity, and the Mt. Pleasant 
Citizens’ Association. Professionally he was a member of the 
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American Statistical Association, the American Economic Asso 
ciation, and an honorary member of the National Association of 
Comptrollers and Accounting Officers. 
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* * * 


LOCAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES 


The constitutional requirements for delegates to the biennial 
sessions of the Universalist General Convention are as follows: 

“Article II, Section 2. To be entitled to such lay delegates 
(to the biennial sessions of the Convention) each parish must 
maintain its legal existence and support public worship regularly, 
and make a contribution on quota to the General Convention in 
such manner as the latter may prescribe.” 

The Leaders for August 19 and September 16 published lists 
of those churches which have fulfilled the requirements for repre- 
sentation. Additional churches entitled to delegates are listed 
below. This list includes all payments made up to and including 
September 29, 1933. 

Alabama—Ariton. 

Connecticut—Meriden. 

Indiana—Indianapolis, Pleasant Valley, Saluda. 

Kentucky—Burlington. 

Maine—Calais, Dexter, Exeter, Greene, Hope, Livermore 
Falls. 

Massachusetts—Gloucester, Annisquam, Hardwick, Med- 
ford, First, Methuen, Boston, Roxbury, Saugus, Somerville, First, 
Somerville, West, Worcester, All Souls. 

Michigan—Detroit. 

New Hampshire—Manchester, Winchester. 

New York—Brooklyn, All Souls, Canton, Cortland, New 
York, Washington Heights, Whitesville, Upper Lisle. 

Ohio—Bryan, Jersey. 

Rhode Island—Providence, East, Woonsocket. 

South Carolina—Mountville. 

Vermont—Rutland, Stockbridge. 

Canada—Olinda, Ontario. 

* 


* * 


JAPAN AFTER A YEAR 


“Aren’t you afraid to go back there, where everything is so 
disorganized?”’ This question, expressing the concern of many 
American friends who have followed the headlines of the news- 
papers more closely than they have studied the geography of the 
Far East, comes back to me often as I sit here enjoying the per- 
fect order of one of the least disorganized countries in the world. 
Japan may be seething, fermenting, and disrupting inwardly, but 
to the outward eye it is the same country of perfect order and 
complete control that it has ever been. 

There are fewer evidences of the depression here than in 
America, and absolutely no “depression psychology.’’? The con- 
stant reminders of human misery and want and failure, the daily 
appeals for help which caused such a drain on one’s sympathies 
in America are almost entirely lacking in Japan. There is of 
course poverty of the direct sort, unemployment, distress among 
the farmers, industrial disturbances, but compared with America, 
Japan has yet to learn the meaning of depression. Important 
business concerns are still giving bonuses; wages, if cut, are still 
close to the average of normal times, the over-padded pay-rolls 
still contain emp oyees who would be considered as luxuries 
abroad. The export trade, especially with America, has been 
good; the hypodermic of inflation has helped business, and it is 
said, improved the general cond tion of the farmer. 

Walking along the principal street one listens in vain for the 
war songs, military marches, and other samples of violent music 
which were thrown upon the market last year by progressive rec- 
ord companies. Japan is still record-music mad, but the records 
have changed, the public has refused to respond to the “Over 
There” propaganda of the government. And the music companies 
are left holding large empty bags, while their shelves are stocked 
with hundreds of war records for which there is no sale. They are 
not worrying much, however, for the present craze for sentimental 
records of a vulgar sort is keeping up their margin of profit. Two 
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records have exceeded the three-hundred thousand sales mark, 
and are still going strong! One of them, ‘“‘The Island Girl’’—a 
maudlin variation of the old familiar theme of illicit love on a 
desert island—makes one wonder whether the change has been 
for the better! 

One senses that the ‘emergency psychology” has begun to 
wear down. An emergency cannot last forever, and the people 
are beginning to get just a little bit tired of the efforts of the 
authorities to maintain a war mentality in the midst of the piping 
times of peace. Students are openly critical, and individuals 
make cautious but significant remarks about the course of military 
and governmental policies. But the good work of keeping up the 
morale still goes on. Parades of real (not figurative) war dogs 
serve to arouse the public mind to the need of enlarged military 
expenditures. Anti-aircraft practice from the roofs of Tokyo 
primary schools arouses the public to the dire possibility of in- 
vasion from across the Pacific, and disturb the sultry calm of a 
July evening with ‘‘the rockets red glare, the bombs bursting in 
air’ and other visible signs that the Rising Sun flag is “‘still here.” 

In general, however, the tension of last year has been suc- 
ceeded by a public lassitude, not to say depression of mind. A 
steady stream of suicides appear on the third pages of the news- 
papers—youths and maidens plunging into the flaming crater of 
Mt. Mihara, whole families taking the shortest way out by eating 
rat poison, attempts at hara-kiri with no particular object in view. 
How can one account for these phenomena? Are they economic 
suicides, love suicides, protest suicides? They seem to be none 
of these, but are rather expressions of the spirit of ‘‘futilitarianism’’ 
which pervades the life of Japan today. 

The newspapers tell us of six Communist leaders who from 
their prison cells have repented of their revolutionary activities 
and publicly urge their many followers to join them in advo- 
cating the policies of nationalism. Why this sudden recantation? 
Is it the effect of solitude and meditation? Is it motivated by the 
desire for fresh air? Is it a return for value received from the 
government? Is it but another aspect of Communist strategy? 
We pause for an answer, which doubtless will be long in coming. 

In spite of the withdrawal of Japan from the League—or 
because of it—we notice among students a revival of interest in 
internationalism. The student League of Nations Associations 
have been reorganized into International Leagues, and their work 
is going forward more encouragingly than ever before. During 
the past few weeks I have had contact with four of our Christian 
Colleges through their English oratorical associations. I wonder 
if anywhere in Japan one can find such a mass of intelligent social 
idealism, clear understanding of international problems, and the 
determination to solve social and world problems by the applica- 
tion of the principles of Chrisitanity? Speech after speech con- 
demning war, vigorous arguments in favor of world patriotism, 
severe criticisms of the emergency policy of the government, 
thoughtful analyses of race prejudice, pleas for idealism and the 
religious attitude toward life—the student of the Japanese Chris- 
tian College today is not hesitant in expressing his opinions of 
what is wrong with the world, and the way to recovery. [I recall, 
without regret, the good old days when the Japanese student 
on becoming oratorical, discoursed upon ‘‘Art and Life,”’ ‘“‘Medi- 
tation,” and “Solitude and Reflection!” In forecasting the future 
of Japan one must not neglect to take into account the “long, long 
thoughts’’ of the Japanese Christian youth of today. 

I have been impressed with a strengthening of the religious 
interest of students during the past year. Not only do they have 
a greater respect for religion as such, but they are demanding that 
religion be more definite, more clear, more sure of itself. In our 
own College in Tokyo, a group recently presented a request to 
the faculty that the teaching in the daily voluntary chapel ser- 
vices be ‘‘more positive.” 

In the newspapers there is evidently a tendency away from 
the vigorous anti-American propaganda of last year. The abro- 
gation of the India-Japanese trade conventions, the inauguration 
of the British empire agreements, the general tendency of the 
Roosevelt economic policies in America, have turned the mind 
of the Japanese industrialist and commercial man toward America 


again. How much longer will reckless war-talk, fomented by the 
militarists of both nations keep these two nations apart, when in 
reality they are so dependent upon each other commercially? 
Japan is a good customer for American iron, steel, machinery, 
automobiles, dynamos, and minor manufactures. High duties 
levied by the United States on Japanese goods simply tend to 
lessen the ability of the Japanese to buy these American products, 
and often call forth retaliation. The two nations must recognize 
this reciprocity of interest, effect mutual trade agreements, and 
relaxing tariff restrictions if only in certain classes, agree to work 
together for the mutual good of all. 

Japan after a year! Changes have come, but most of them 
have been for the better. I think I can discern that the Japanese 
Church is a little more in touch with reality, a little surer of the 
next step to take in bringing the gospel to this needy people!— 
Willis Lamott, in the Christian Graphic, Tokyo. 


* %* * 


“NO. 16 BEACON STREET’’ 


The American Unitarian Association adopted almost unani- 
mously in May the report of the Unitarian-Universalist Commis- 
sion Concerning the Free Church of America. The Universalists 
will consider the report at their annual meeting next month. In 
the course of an address which counted effectively in securing 
affirmative action by the Unitarians, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin 
said: ‘““No. 16 Beacon Street, which was a legacy to the American 
Unitarian Association, we are very happy to know, is to be used 
by the Universalists.”” The Universalists now have removed 
their headquarters from 176 Newbury Street to the dwelling, 
more than a century old, near the top of Beacon Hill, which many 
consider the most distinctive structure in downtown Boston. 

This change represents the spirit of the Free Church move- 
ment. But it should be noted that the change was made while 
the movement was in progress and not as a result of its successful 
termination. The Unitarians had not voted on the Free Church 
plan when the arrangement for the house was made and the 
Universalists will not vote for several weeks yet. 

To understand what has been done it is necessary only to 
notice that Mrs. Henry C. Angell, after living in this house most 
of her long life, willed it, at her death fourteen years ago, to the 
Unitarian Association. The association then was quartered in 
the stone building at Beacon and Bowdoin Streets, and for several 
years the Angell dwelling was used for various denominational 
bodies and later by the Laymen’s League. When the Uni- 
tarians took possession of their new building across from the 
Common, the old dwelling was vacant for some time. 

Now the Universalists own it; that is, it has been deeded to 
them by the Unitarian Association with a reversionary clause 
under which, if they cease to use the property for religious pur- 
poses, it will be returned to the Unitarians. The new owners pay 
no rent, of course, and they maintain the property. The general 
organizations of the denomination are now housed there and the 
State Convention also. An assembly room will be equipped for 
regular meetings of the clergy and other religious gatherings. The 
whole arrangement is suggestive of what may be possible if the 
Free Church movement succeeds. 

The building itself is one of the most interesting in downtown 
Boston. Years ago the residents used to look across the Common 
to their boats moored at the foot of Charles Street. When the 
Congregationalists erected their building next door, Mrs. Angell 
built a new front for her house, with the projecting windows 
which renewed for her a full view up and down Beacon street. 
For years the house was a gathering place for people of note in the 
world of music, art and literature. Ole Bull and Camilla Urso 
played there. Emerson and Lowell used to visit there, and 
Howells in later times, and many of the rooms were hung full of 
pictures by artists of world fame. 

“The Hill’ is now one of the great religious centers of the 
country. The Episcopalians, the Baptists, the Swedenborgians, 
the Congregationalists, the Universalists and the Unitarians have 
their headquarters in close proximity to one another.—Boston 
Herald. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The 18th amendment will be repealed by the substitution 
of the 21st amendment, within a few weeks. Then the responsi- 
bility of the control of the sales of alcoholic liquors will be upon 
the heads of each individual state. A special committee of the 
legislature, of which I am a member, is at present framing a law 
to submit to the legislature, which will meet in January, or may 
be called in special session earlier, by the Governor to act on its 
report. What kind of law shall regulate the sales of alcoholic 
liquors is therefore a very vital and very pressing question. 

At all public hearings of the committee not a single person 
has appeared to represent the views of the Christian Churches of 
Massachusetts, nor that great moral temperance movement, 
once so strong here. Members of a legislature are very sus- 
ceptible to public opinion. The most earnest members have 
nothing else to guide them. For the churches to fail to express 
an opinion is therefore a most serious loss in a critical time. 

In talks with various ministers and former workers for tem- 
perance I have found this attitude taken: “You fellows did noth- 
ing to help us enforce the 18th amendment, now we will do 
nothing to help you enforce the 21st amendment.” 

Granted the truth of the statement, is such an attitude on 
the part of Christian Churches one that can be defended? Even 
were the churches right in their former position in support of 
the 18th amendment and those who opposed it wrong, we should 
remember that “two wrongs never make a right." - Evasion of 
obligation and responsibility is a serious thing. 

Roland D. Sawyer, Pastor of a Congregational Church 
and member of the General Court. 

Ware, Mass. 


= = 


OUR NEW SATIRIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

And what shall one say as to “John Murray Gilbert?” 
Another is added to the galaxy of satirists immortalized by 
Dean Swift. Whoever is hiding beneath that nom de plume— 
and as to that I hazard not even a guess lest I incriminate some 
one—he is the “find” of your editorial career. My only fear is 
that, by allowing it to be published, you have run afoul of the 
prohibition of cruel and unusual punishment. But perhaps the 
barb did not penetrate! 

Bay. 
>= = 


WHAT WAS DONE AT HARTFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter from Dr. Etz under Reactions in your September 
23d issue comes at a very opportune time, for his copy of the 
action of the Hartford Convention in regard to the report of the 
Commission on Comity and Unity indicates just what was done 
at that time. I was present when the vote was taken, and I 
was thrilled and encouraged, feeling that the millennium was near. 

In the face of the recommendations accepted at the Hartford 
Convention, with but one dissenting voice, what has transpired 
since seems a bit difficult to understand. Section one approved 
the Joint Statement by the Commission representing the Con- 
gregationalists and the Universalists, and section three instructed 
our Commission to carry on conferences with the Congregational 
Commission with a veiw to furthering cooperation in accordance 
with the principles of the Joint Statement. 

At the same time section two affirmed approval of close 
fellowship of liberal Christians proposed in the Unitarian over- 
ture, and instructed the Commission to further fellowship in all 
possible ways, while section three included Unitarians among 
those with whom our Commission was to carry on conferences. 

From the way the Unitarian proposal is being pushed just 
now, it would look as if the Congregational proposals had been 
turned down, and the Unitarian proposals had been brought into 


the spotlight. While I am not decidedly opposed to favorable 
action on the Unitarian proposals, I am fearful that our accep- 
tance of them will mean a widening of the rift that there has been 
between liberal churches and the so-called liberal branch of the 
orthodox church—a rift that it will be much harder to bridge 
because of this pulling of the Unitarians and the Universalists 
away from the other denominations. We can hardly expect that 
our Congregational friends, who have made overtures to us which 
so far have been turned down, will be ready and anxious to ally 
themselves with the proposed Free Church movement, the forma- 
tion of which they have had no part in. 

Am I asking too much when I inquire, what became of the 
Congregational overtures, why nothing has apparently come 
from them, and why all efforts seem now bent on stressing the 
closer relations of Unitarians and Universalists? If reply is 
made that nothing in the Free Church proposals would prevent 
Congregationalists from applying for membership in the Free 
Church, I can only say that, in my poor opinion the formation 
of a Free Church will probably only be tie means of separating 
Universalists and Unitarians more widely from Congregationalists 
and other so-called liberal orthodox denominations. 

Yours whole-heartedly for any movement that will bring 
Christians of all denominations nearer together, at the same 
time—yours whole-heartedly against any movement that is 
going to drive them farther apart. 

Herbert E. Belden. 

Hariford, Conn. 


> = 


A FINE STEP FORWARD 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Here is a heartening news-item that may prove of interest 
to Christian Leader readers. Beginning October first, and lasting 
through five months, the five downtown churches of Urbana 
(Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational-Christian and 
Universalist) are going to maintain evening winter union services. 
The Universalist minister has the responsibility of making ar- 
rangements for the first month and the schedule is Oct. 1, Dr. 
Clinton Lee Scott on the subject, “What Is Happening in Re- 
ligion;”” Oct. 8, the Rev. John Brogden of the local Unitarian 
church; Oct. 15, speakers still being negotiated for; Oct. 22, a 
forum at which a prominent layman of each church will present 
his views concerning the religious life in the modern age; and 
Oct. 29, the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr. Though the local Uni- 
versalist church has no evening service ordinarily, the opportunity 
of speaking to the large group, representing a cross-section of 
religious interest in the city, is of important moment. 

Herman M. Gehr. 

Urbana, IU. 


= = 


OPPOSES CHANGES PROPOSED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read, with much interest, many of the letters, edi- 
torials, ete., which have appeared in the Christian Leader con- 
cerning “the Free Church of America” and the change in the 
articles of belief. I have also read the proposed Constitution of 
“the Free Church of America” and the proposed revised article 
pertaining to fellowship. 

I believe that Dr. Tomlinson’s position is well taken; that 
both of these proposals be either entirely revised, abandoned, or 
at least, recommitted for more mature deliberation. 

The present “five points” or “Essential Principles of the 
Universalist Church” are the result of long study by a body of 
able men, and are surely broad enough to meet the views of any 
liberal Christian unless he has ceased to believe in God, the loving 
Father of all mankind, and in Jesus Christ, His Son. If he does 
not believe that, he should withdraw from the Church. 

Why anyone, in the Universalist Church, should want to 
change this statement of belief, is more than I can comprehend. 
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I object most seriously to the name “Free.” This, today, 
applies to radicalism of all kinds, and to couple the name of the 
Universalist Church with such bodies is unthinkable. 

The whole structure which is proposed is loosely drawn and 
would enable all sorts of groups, not even Christians, to affiliate 
themselves with our church. 

This is not my opinion only, but of practically all the mem- 
bers of the Church of the Messiah. 

Why don’t our ministers and leaders give their attention to 
preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ, instead of constantly in- 
jecting some scheme to destroy our belief and make of the 
Universalist Church a lecture platform or an atheistic society. 

I hope Dr. Tomlinson is able to get this proposed plan 
changed or abandoned entirely. 

Nicholas R. Guilbert. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


FOR FREE CHURCHES IF NOT THE FREE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

By way of having my horse brought one morning to my billet 
in a small French village in 1918, I remember describing the 
place as “near the church.” That was a full and significant 
address. There was but one such edifice in that village, and 
it was of durable stone, dignified, adequate, inspiring. That 
it was inspiring to Americans I know. As soldier censor, I had 
to read their writings back home. The thought came to me then 
and has recurred now and again, how much an American village 
of that size loses in inspiration with its half dozen diverse cheap 
wooden structures, several in need of paint and repairs, among 
which the neighborhood divides its support. 

That was fifteen years ago. 

My wife and I are both Universalists. Both parents of 
each of us were Universalists. And the grandparents of each 
of us were Universalist. Since 1919 we have lived in a com- 
munity where the only ‘“‘liberal’”’ church (but that is not true) 
is a society affiliated with the American Unitarian Association. 
On that account there was an understanding that no Universalist 
church would be started in this community. We were invited 
to join with the local society in its meetings on Sunday morning 
as at other times. Unfortunately we desire to “‘go to church” on 
Sunday morning, and too often in the past there has been little 
but one or two hymns and the hour of meeting to suggest that it 
was a church service. No scripture, no psalm, no prayer, no 
choir. Frequently there was a studied avoidance of those 
churchly influences. We tried at least four other churches. They 
were all liberal in their ideas but preserved more of the older 
forms than we were used to. None seemed like a church home. 
My wife and I think ourselves liberal, and yet among all these 
shades of belief we longed—and still do—for a Universalist church. 

These years have taught me to thank God that America has 
many little white meeting-houses, paint or no paint, in which 
its diverse faiths may gather for worship and spiritual inspira- 
tion. 

Several years ago I visited St. John’s Cathedral in New 
York. (Bishop Manning had been my chaplain when I went to 
war.) The many chapels surrounding the sweep of Romanesque 
columns and arches made me wonder if, in some future genera- 
tion, communities will not join in erecting stately and magnificent 
edifices for the worship of God and have the thoughtfulness to 
provide a multiplicity of chapels in order that all who worship 
may do so with true freedom. 

Now take this Free Church idea. 

First, I must make an apology for being ill-informed in the 
matter. My only contact is through the Christian Leader, and 
I read it no better than a dozen technical periodicals that my 
business requires me to scan for an occasional article vital to my 
needs. And yet I have read several contributions mentioning 
this “Free Church.” Then there is this new word “humanist” 
that puzzles me. I wish I knew what it is all about, and I shall 
never get to look through all those back numbers to find out. 
I have a hazy recollection of reading that there is to be some 


kind of meeting this October to discuss a statement of faith. I 
hope it will not result in a declaration of weakening faith. We 
need more of enlightened Sunday schooling which will strive to 
preserve the eternal verities amid the rapid accumulation of 
modern detailed knowledge. 

If the Unitarian and Universalist Churches wish to organize 
a committee of cooperation for the better and more efficient ad- 
ministration of certain common activities, that is a high purpose 
worthy of the support of both groups. But why was that pro- 
posed bond for united action along the lines where both groups 
were doing the same work called a ‘‘church?” The covenant 
had not the shadow of a pretext to be called a church and it re- 
ceived a storm of criticism accordingly. 

I hope the movement will be a success. I hope it will be 
suitably named. I hope there will be no attempt to press the 
same strait-jacket of beliefs on both Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, for, close as the two groups are in many respects, they are 
worlds apart in others. I belong to both. 

For the attention of those who may meet next month: 

I have been puzzled by this word “humanist.’”’ When I 
went to Sunday school such folks were either atheists or agnostics 
according as their unbelief was either active or passive. We 
studied the high ideals of churchless men who were, a hundred 
and fifty years ago, professed unbelievers, and rejoiced that such 
dilemmas need not confront modern Universalists. But here 
we are again. 

Are our Sunday schools doing their job? Are our ministers 
giving sympathetic leadership in Sunday school instruction? Or 
are they following a vagary of the times? 

Now here is my feeling. I have great faith in the human 
spirit, Sunday school or no. It is modern to coin new words in a 
language already many times the size any single person can 
master. If humanists cannot find adequate expression in the 
words of the past, but still wish to meet on Sunday for a common 
high purpose, let them doso. Tomy mind we have failed to make 
the hallowed words of the past, the theistic idea, the God of all 
ages, known to these few in a manner to embrace their faith. 
But they have faith—beyond the shadow of a doubt—else they 
would not meet in a common purpose. Their lack of faith is in 
language only. Therefore let them find expression among them- 
selves. And with all our best wishes. But let us not cast the 
Holy Spirit out from our own worship in too ardent an attempt 
for cooperative worship. 

Give us the many churches of America built by the fullness 
of men’s hearts rather than so strained a system that men’s 
hearts rebel. 

Ernest Leffert Robinson. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * 


A LITTLE MORE TIME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Still the fly in the ointment is the humanists! While your 
editorials on the Free Church are brilliant, and your assistant’s 
are, aS you say, devasting, we just cannot be blinded or devasted 
enough to the fact that the Free Church plan means a linking us 
up with the humanists. We just cannot get enthusiastic about 
them. Let them build and wreck their own churches. That’s 
fair enough. 

One militant atheist in one of our universities has put the 
whole institution on the defensive, explaining that they are not 
all atheists there. The humanists have embarassed the Uni- 
tarian church. You admit it, and say the Unitarians are in a 
dilemma. You even go further and say they have dealt too 
gingerly with the humanists. To all of which we agree and to 
which we add that they are in the process of disintegration and 
death unless they take their stand on one foot or the other. I 
have always been proud to say in my ministry, that though I am 
a Universalist, I am Unitarian in my theology. I either now do 
not mention it, or, because of the confusion the humanists have 
brought, mention it with the hastened explanation, ‘“‘a Unitarian 
of the old school who believes in God.’”’? To my mind the Uni- 
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tarians must clean house and let the world know where they stand 
on God. 

Why the hurry to push through the Free Church plan? It is 
better to consider the problem now than to adopt it and disagree 
about it afterward. ‘There is little or no enthusiasm for the 
union among the rank and file of Universalists out here. 

Our Unitarian friends cannot take offense if we take more 
time to consider the question. Some years ago when the Japa- 
nese immigration question was acute, Secretary of State Bryan was 
sent to tell the Japanese ambassador of adverse legislation. “Is 
this the last word?” said the Japanese. Bryan replied: ‘There 
are no last words between friends.”” The Unitarians also could 
have a little more time to solve the dilemma of humanism in their 
own ranks. 

Recommittal of the Free Church plan at Worcester may also 
help to thwart the spread of humanism in our own ranks. The 
charge has been made that “the Protestant Church is in the 
process of saying good-bye to God, and is saying it in such a way 
as not to hurt His feelings.”” We do not want to come under that 
charge. 

Noble E. McLaughlin. 


Wausau, Wis. 
* * 


TOLERANCE OF HUMANISM TOO MUCH TO ASK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The letter of mine published in the Leader in August has 
drawn two “reactions.’”’ I asked in effect that pending fair 
evidence of the reality of God there be more tolerance of human- 
ism. Evidently it was too much to ask. Henry R. Rose re- 
marks that Universalism is not a “free” church, but demands of 
its ministers a belief in God. This is a principle of the church. 
He does not concede that the church is under any moral obligation 
to maintain that principle by submitting evidence; it must be 
accepted, not called in question. 

That will be fine if it can be made to stick. It is the essence 
of “orthodoxy.” It does not seem to me to be in line with the 
trend of man’s development. We have learned to demand evi- 
dence. 

In a most delicate way J. Franklin Burkhart takes a fling at 
me and my defence of the old rationalism. In the same letter he 
laughs at those who prate of “the scientific point of view’ in 
connection with religion, of which I am one of ’em. He asks, 
“Just how much stock do the Class A scientists of today take in 
the scientific point of view?” 

Well, Max Planck, in the quotation given by Mr. Burkhart, 
can hardly be said to have gone back on the scientific point of 
view. He recognizes the value of religion as such, ‘no matter 
what may be its forms, so long as it does not make the mistake of 
opposing its own dogmas to the fundamental law upon which 
scientific research is based, namely the seqtence of cause and 
effect in all external phenomena.” 

Now which of the many “forms” of religion, some of them 
repugnant to Mr. Burkhart, is most successful in keeping its place 
and never opposing its dogmas to the fundamental law of science? 
Naturally it would be the one whose ministers preach from the 
scientific point of view, humanism. 

Nor does their holding scientific knowledge supreme in the 
universe of discourse debar them from entering the realm “‘closed 
to science.” <A religious belief in the brotherhood of man takes 
them into that very realm, and they affirm in no uncertain terms 
life’s value for itself and for its own sake. If Mr. Burkhart thinks 
humanism is religious nihilism he has another think coming. 

Will Mr. Burkhart quote from Max Planck a passage which 
lends any support to the idea of a personal God, a Father in 
Heaven, who can hear and answer prayer and who pays attention 
to what goes on in church Sunday morning? How vain are our 
customs if there is no support somewhere of this idea! In 1900 
Planck told us energy was atomistic. What has he told us of 
religious belief? 

Mr. Burkhart quotes Einstein on the elemental laws only to 
be discovered by intuition, helped by a feeling for the order lying 


behind appearance, and this feeling developed by experience. 
Is this supposed to be a refutation of the argument for the scien- 
tific point of view? Einstein is still a scientist! Is it a plea for 
belief in a personal God? LEinstein says, “I cannot imagine a 


God ... . whose purposes are modeled after our own . 
Nether can I believe that the individual survives the death of 
his body.” 


Perhaps I ought to forget Spencer and his “Unknowable,”’ 
and Huxley with his matter “essentially mystic and transcen- 
dental,” and the fire-eating Haeckel, but I do not see that Mr. 
Burkhart’s case finds any more support at the hands of the 
“class A scientists of today.’”’ Unless he can find it in Eddington, 
Millikan and Jesus, he had better fall back on simple dogmatism 
with Mr. Rose, and let it go at that. And whenever he comes out 
from that mossy citadel he should make sure which way the wind 
is blowing, and maneuver for position on the windward side. 

Gordon Kent. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
* * 


UNITARIANS AND UNIVERSALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Asa M. Bradley, in an excellent contribution to the Leader, 
notes a difference in financial affairs between Universalists and 
Unitarians. 

There is a relation between the following quotations which 
I think Mr. Bradley has not shown as fully as it ought to be: 
“They (Unitarians) were not obliged to pass through the con- 
structive period as other religious bodies have done, but started 
life fully grown, equipped with a cultured ministry, property, and 
even with a college where their ministers could be trained.” 
“Theirs has been a wise business administration.”” This is to say 
that Unitarians have developed a ‘‘wise business administration” 
in other ways than by going through the school of voluntary 
giving inspired by convictions of truth and the need of the world 
for that truth. 

Mr. Bradley also calls attention to denominational lines as 
now drawn around congenial groups instead of doctrinal distine- 
tions. If I get it right, he thinks the relations of these social 
denominational groups is quite like that of doctrinal sects, they 
may associate in common enterprises, but it isa “‘pipe dream’”’ that 
they should become one organization. 

While we must admit that social denominationalism now pre- 
vails to a great extent, it is folly to act upon the assumption that 
it is or can be made permanent, or that it can meet some of the 
greatest of human needs. It is only evidence of confused think- 
ing, shallowness, or sheer mental laziness. If religion is to con- 
tinue as a power for good there must evolve from present uncer- 
tainties a better, more widely accepted doctrinal system, more 
rational, and as deeply spiritual as Christian history knows. 
That may mean fewer or more denominations, and I think every 
one of them nearer the Universalist interpretation of Christ. \}I 
have great hope for the future. 

Henry Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 


THIS SOUNDS GOOD TO US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

My wife and I have been spending the summer on a farm 
our sons bought last winter. They were out of work (one an 
electrical engineer and the other an automobile mechanic). 
They started hatching chickens. Now they have 1900 pullets, 
600 laying now. We have been working to renovate this house, 
about 140 years old, and had the time of our lives gettingTit 
comfortable for them. 

Here I attend the neighborhood church, First Congrega- 
tional, organized 1694, now in its fourth house. I preached here 
once, The Congress of Architects in Washington, D. C., voted 
this church the perfect type of rural architecture. It is a lovely 
white church. 

Merrill Ward. 
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A Small College with a Noble 
Tradition 


Haverford College. By Rufus M. Jones. 
(Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Daniel Webster’s famous speech in the 
“Dartmouth College Case” contained the 
words, “‘it is a small college but there are 
those who love it.”” The word “but” thus 
early prophesied that alumni of the Ameri- 
can College would be most likely to take 
pride in the size of their institution. Some 
few colleges have by deliberate choice pre- 

‘ferred to remain small, recognizing that 
the quality of workmanship, the intimacy 
of fellowship, and the integrity of purpose 
which are more easily sustained in a small 
college are worth more than the dangerous 
and doubtful asset of numbers. Among 
these Haverford occupies a position which 
entitles it to the respect it enjoys, for it 
has never surrendered its ideals of sin- 
cerity, simplicity and scholarship. 

Dr. Rufus Jones graduated from Haver- 
ford in 1885. He returned there after 
graduate work to teach philosophy and 
has been active in its service for more than 
thirty years. He is peculiarly fitted to 
interpret the story of the hundred years 
which will be completed on Oct. 28 of this 
year, for he has embodied in his teach- 
ing, writing and wide influence, the 
scholarly interests and the “quiet, sane 
religious tone” of Haverford. 

While the history of Haverford will 
naturally be of greatest interest to her 
alumni, and many details and names in- 
cluded will be skipped by the general 
reader, the story is one of value as a chap- 
ter in the history of the American liberal 
arts college, for the classical foundation 
has remained an essential feature of 
Haverford scholarship. 

Interesting chapters deal with the men 
who created and contributed to the Haver- 
ford spirit, with the tradition of cricket 
playing, in which Haverford now stands 
alone among the colleges, with the serious 
problems presented to a Quaker college by 
the demand of wartime, and in the hopes 
and ambitions of those now planning the 
Haverford that is to be. 


* * 


The Churches and the Crisis 
Protestant Churches andthe Industrial 

Crisis. By Edmund B. Chaffee. (Mac- 

millan. $2.00.) 

The Religious Book Club selected this 
volume for September. Dr. Chaffee (a 
doctor of jurisprudence and a member of 
the bar) is a Presbyterian minister who 
has given thirteen years to the service of 
the Labor Temple in New York. In his 
work there he has had unusual opportun- 
ities to evaluate the various aspects of the 
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labor movement and he is especially quali- 
fied to judge what the churches should do 
and can do to bring Christianity to bear 
directly on industrial conditions. On New 
York’s East Side he has tested his Christian 
convictions and wrought out positive con- 
victions. 

Dr. Chaffee believes the churches have 
power, if they are oncea roused, to see the 
gravity of the economic problem, to bring 
about the needed changes in our social 
order before men turn in despair to revo- 
lution. Followers of Jesus know that 
external revolution is no solution and that 
the rest of the problem is in the desires of 
men. If they try his way they will re- 
pudiate force and recognize the limits of 
statutory provisions. They will see as he 
saw the need for a “‘self-authenticating 
experience” in which all lesser satisfactions 
than harmony with God are seen to be 
inadequate, and they will see, too, that 
harmony with God is impossible for those 
in whom insatiable greed or lust for power 
dominates the desires. 

Dr. Chaffee searchingly analyzes the 
profit-motive in which the overwhelming 
majority of our people believe today. He 
points out that in actual fact other motives 
are at work and that those who regard the 
profit motive as the principal, if not the 
only incentive appealing to mankind, are 
wrong. The drive for power, the hunger 
for social approval, and the satisfaction in 
work well done are all elements in the re- 
lease of human energy. The profit motive 
is, our author believes, “a drag upon the 
material and spiritual progress of the race,” 
for it is responsible for the conditions of 
exploitation and cut-throat competition 
which are in turn responsible for the break- 
down of our capitalist system. 

A chapter describing the work of Labor 
Temple, which originated in the concern 
felt by Charles Stelzle (a machinist before 
he became a minister), shows us what can 
be done when enthusiasm and intelligence 
are put to work. William Adams Brown, 
Henry Sloane Coffin, William P. Merrill 
and other Presbyterian ministers supported 
Stelzle through months of misrepresenta- 
tion. Now Labor Temple can look back on 
over twenty years of notable service. It 
has carried on a work of reconciliation be- 
tween the churches and organized labor. 
It has used the forum as a means to pro- 
mote free discussion of all points of view, 
and it has given a practical demonstration 
of Christian brotherhood. It has main- 
tained experiments in adult education, 
trying to help men and women to under- 
stand the life of their times, to think 
clearly, and to bring cultural advantages 
to those to whom they are ordinarilyclosed. 
It has maintained close relations with the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of the 
city. It has maintained preaching services 
in several languages. It has endeavored to 


treat all its neighbors in a friendly way, no 
matter what the provocation to be other- 
wise. It has conducted its work in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Chaffee’s dictum, 
“Economics without religion is pagan; 
religion without economics is so unreal 
that it deserves the contempt of the I. W. W. 
song, ‘Hat pie in the sky, by and by when 
you die.’”’ 

Dr. Chaffee does not conclude without 
giving some conclusions on “‘the technique 
of the social gospel.”’ It is not enough to 
be an economic radical; the plea for social 
change must, for the Christian, grow out 
of the religious message. The preacher of 
the social message of Christianity must 
have his facts “straight.’’? He must not be 
satisfied to state his own conclusions but 
be willing to marshal his evidence, reiterate 
vividly its significance, and be patient in 
giving people time to move into the new 
regions of thought. Above all, he must 
genuinely love his fellows, be willing to 
utter hard truths, and not be afraid of the 
unpopular side. ‘No compromise on 
principles but every possible compromise 
on personalities.”’ 


* * 


Missions in Japan 


Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 
quiry. Fact Finders Reports, Vol. VI, 
and Regional Reports, Vol. III. (Harper. 
$1.50 each vol.) 


We have already noted the appearance 
of similar volumes on China and India 
(with Burma) in the same series, and in 
other columns we have presented discus- 
sions of the Laymen’s Report entitled ‘‘Re- 
thinking Missions.’’ Now appear the Japan 
volumes. Competent investigators com- 
piled data on the ground; others inter- 
preted the data and added the results of 
their discussions with missionaries, Japa- 
nese Christians and non-Christians. Rural 
missions, industrial and economic condi- 
tions, efforts in religious education, theo- 
logical education, and women’s interests 
provide the principal topics of research, 

The dominant note is one of earnest and 
sincere recognition of the values of the 
indigenous life of the people whom mis- 
sionaries serve, and the ideal of ‘‘freedom 
from foreigness”’ is given hearty support by 
these students of missionary methods and 
results. 

In the volume of regional reports one 
refreshing chapter is that of Mrs. Hocking 
of Cambridge, Mass. Herself the founder 
of a successful progressive school, she 
examines Christian secondary education in 
Japan and succeeds, as relatively few of 
the “appraisers” do, in giving vivid pic- 
tures of what she found. Her description 
of the military drill in which 1,400 boys 
engaged at Nara Normal School is reveal- 
ing. What she saw was the regular morn- 

(Continued on page 1176) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


IF YOU GO TO WORCESTER 


You will hear Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
Dean of Yale Divinity School, who is 
speaking for us on “The Place of Religion 
in Education.” You will also hear Mr. 
James Marshall of Cambridge, chairman 
of the International Friendship League, 
who will tell how, through correspondence 
and travel, this organization is helping to 
better understanding between more than a 
million young people throughout the world. 
You will hear and have a chance to talk 
with many of our own Jeaders and church 
school directors who are cooperating to 
make the Association’s program one 
worthy of its twentieth birthday. 

ES * 
ADVENTURES IN HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


During the past few years Boston 
Friendship Tours have become as much a 
part of the life of the city as Ford Hall 
Forum or any other well-established insti- 
tution. 

These are half-day sight-seeing trips, 
planned for any one interested, who is 
willing to pay 50 cents to study racial 
groups, civic movements, moral problems, 
on intellectual points of view. Last year 
1,424 people attended sixteen tours. 

The announcement of the tours for the 
coming year has just reached us. Among 
the list of ‘Friends of the Movement”’ we 
were not surprised to see the names of 
Prof. Clarence Skinner and Dr. John Van 


Schaick, Jr. The season’s program is as 
follows: 

Oct. 7 Newspaper Row 

Oct. 21 Boston’s Harlem 

Nov. 4 Behind Prison Walls 

Nov. 18 Our Colony from Greece 

Dec. 2 The Blind and Perkins Institute 


Dec. 16 A New World Italy 


Jan. 6 Inthe Wake of Depression 
Jan. 20 Adventures in the Psychic 
Feb. 8 Russia, Yesterday and Today 
Feb. 17 Radio 

Mar. 8 Chinatown 

Mar.17 Sex Challenges 

Mar. 24 India and Gandhi 

Apr. 7 Boston’s Waterfront and Market 
Apr. 21 Vigilantes of the Law 

May 5 Our Syrian Friends 

May 19 Boston Harbor 


Ae 


OUR JAPAN PROGRAM 

We are sending to each church school 
superintendent material, which will be 
helpful in the planning and carrying out of 
our annual Friendship Program. We sug- 
gest that the offering envelopes (as attrac- 
tives ones as we have ever had) be dis- 
tributed on Oct. 22 and received during a 
dramatic service of worship suggested in 
the fillers for Nov. 5. 

It remains now for teachers and pupils 
together to share interesting experiences of 
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AUTUMN JEWELS 


All up the autumn hillsides, 
And down the valley ways, 

And by the singing rivers, 
The jewels of autumn blaze. 


Rose hips to corals turn; 
On mountain ash and alder 
Blood red the rubies burn. 


* 

* 

* 

ok 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* The sumach has its garnets, 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* And beads are on the linden, 

ze And beads are on the thorn, 

* And beads the brier and woodbine 
J And trailing grape adorn. 

* 

* ‘With lapis, sard, and jasper, 

cs With amethyst and jade, 

* The trees and shrubs and vinings 
s Of autumn are arrayed. 

a Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 
* 
* 
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getting better acquainted with the people 
of Japan. With every superintendent and 
teacher intelligently and enthusiastically 
helping we could have an offering for our 
work in Japan of which we should all be 
proud. 
* ok 
CEDAR HILL RETREAT 


Over one hundred Universalists and 
Unitarians took advantage of the opening 
program of the Sabbath School Union at 
the Girl Scout Camp in Waltham last 
month. Saturday the 16th brought one 
of the worst storms of the year. But on 
Saturday the 28rd there was a cloudless sky 
and warm sunshine. It was a perfect fall 
day. As soon as the afternoon program 
was over—an address, three simultaneous 
conference groups and a problem period— 
the picnickers gathered in the council bowl 
and the smoke from their fires soon rose 
to the tree-tops. Then a sunset service on 
the hill and a walk down the garden path 
to the Rookery, where the closing address 
was followed by a period of reconsecration. 
That people would not come out to a 
September meeting some had feared. But 
they came! And their interest and en- 
thusiasm was good to see. It is worth 
adding also that among the most enthusi- 
astic was the President of the General 
Convention and the fourteen ministers who 
attended. 


ue 


DELAYS IN MAIL 


During the past month we have been 
troubled by many delays in the receipt of 
mail. A letter posted in Massachusetts, 
addressed to 116 instead of 16 Beacon 
Street, reached us a week after it. was 
written. A correspondent in Ohio, who, 


by a slip of the pen, sent her letter to 16 
Deacon Street, wondered why we delayed 
answering and wrote again. We received 
the two letters within a few hours of each 
other, the first coming ten days late. A 
delay of anywhere from two to four days is 
common occurrence with mail addressed 
to 176 Newbury Street. Some letters both 
correctly and legibly addressed have been 
slow in reaching us as well. We think we 
know the reason for this. Boston has a 
new postoffice. By degrees departments 
are being transferred to it. Having had a’ 
little experience in moving not so long ago, 
we can readily sympathize with workers 
who are trying to settle their belongings 
and at the same time carry on. So we try 
to be patient. But for the sake of our 
correspondents we hope they will be settled 
soon. 


* * 


MRS. WILLIS WRITES FROM 
SUFFOLK 


“We opened Monday Sept. 11. The 
enrollment—181 enthusiastic youngsters. 
The N. R. A. is doing quite a bit for most 
of our people in Suffolk, and I think we are 
going to have a very good year. All of the 
girls and boys under sixteen will have to go 
to school. All of the schools are crowded. 
We are filled, and that means plenty of 
work. 

“With the children appearing so eager 
and full of life it made me take on more of 
that attitude also; and I feel that I will 
be able to have a splendid program this 
year. I realize that it is quite difficult to 
secure the assistance of people now in any 
line of work. For that reason, along with 
many others, I am appreciative of the 
cooperation and assistance given us by the 
General Sunday School Association and the 
General Convention. I am sorry that the 
General Sunday School Association wasn’t 
able to raise its usual donation, but maybe 
this year, with its wonderful prospects, will 
bring better things; we shall hope for them 
anyway.” 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Bernice Buchler, who led our con- 
ference on primary work at the Buffalo con- 
vention is the new editor of the Primary 
Worship Services which appear monthly in 
the International Journal. 


“You will be interested in a Sunday 
School Week we are to have just prior to 
Rally Day—in fact Rally Day will climax 
the week. We shall have some feature at 
the church every afternoon or evening that 
we are to offer during the winter. And 
we’re going to have circulars printed and 
distributed throughout the neighborhood 
in an effort to increase our enrollment.”? So 
writes Miss Eleanor Collie, Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia. 
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The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


The business sessions of the W. N. M. A. 
Convention are scheduled to start on 
Wednesday morning, Oct. 18, in the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, Mass., 
at 8.45 instead of 9.45 as stated in the 
Bulletin. Please note this correction as 
it would be sad indeed to miss one whole 
hour of this important session. 

The usual order of business will be 
followed, with greetings from the Worces- 
ter Circle, the Universalist General Con- 
vention, and response from a member of 
the National Board. 

The morning session includes records of 
the last Biennial Meeting, the presenting 
of reports of the Executive Board, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, 
Literature Secretary, Clara Barton Guild 
Secretary, and reports from the chairmen 
of the departments of work. These latter 
reports are to be presented in an interesting 
manner, with Mrs. C. Guy Robbins of 
Lawrence, Mass., in charge. You will 
want to read the printed reports which will 
be in your hands at the time, after you 
have heard just snatches of what they 
contain. The President’s address, the 
report of the Committee on Credentials 
and Nominations, the Roll Call of States, 
and music will conclude the session: 

In the afternoon you will have an op- 
portunity to make your pledge, not for 
any new project at this time, for this is not 
a time for new projects, but a smal! amount 
still remaining unpaid on one or more of 
our undertakings within the past few years. 
We’d like to just clean up all of these “tag 
ends,’ and the Massachusetts women gave 
us an excellent start when as a state they 
pledged enough to take care of the out- 
standing debts on the Rocky Mount 
Church and Friendly House. All together, 
can’t we clean up the other small debts 
remaining? This does not in any way 
refer to an administrative deficit in any 
of our general work. 

We hope to have at least two of our 
Southern workers with us, and we intend 
to find time to introduce them and let them 
say just a few words to you. 

This year there will be most important 
business to be transacted. Much of this 
will be incorporated in the report of the 
Committee on Business, and we have 
allowed ample time on our program this 
year for discussion of business. We want 
every delegate to feel free to ask questions, 
give suggestions which will be helpful to 
the Executive Board, and discuss any 
business which comes before this session. 

The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions and Elections of Officers, will 
follow, and this practically completes the 
sessions of the Biennial Convention of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association 
at Worcester. 


Almost immediately following, will come 
the Women’s World Friendship Banquet. 
If you do not make your reservations be- 
fore you go to Worcester, be sure to see 
Miss Enbom immediately upon your ar- 
rival and make your reservation. The 
place is the Hotel Bancroft, the time is 
5.30 p.m. Wednesday, and the tickets are 
$1.00 each. 

Of great benefit to leaders is a round- 
table conference. The officers of our state 
organizations are our leaders, and so we 
are planning a get-together luncheon on 
Thursday noon, probably at 12.30 or 1.00 
o’clock, in the Y. W. C. A., Worcester, 
where members of the National Executive 
Board will meet and discuss freely any and 
all matters with the state presidents and 
secretaries. This is a very important 
meeting. Make a note of it now. 


There will be evenings of splendid so- 
ciability, with inspiring addresses. There 
will be afternoons all during the week of 
interesting conferences, and recreational 
programs, and Saturday afternoon espe- 
cially will be a high light of the week. 
You are all invited to be our guests at the 
birthplace of Clara Barton, North Oxford, 
Mass., only twelve miles from Worces- 
ter. Tea will be served from 2.00 until 
4.00 p.m., and there will be many hostesses 
to personally conduct you through the 
charming house, and around the attractive 
grounds. Do not miss this excursion to 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

Please send every delegate possible from 
your state. We cannot decide these im- 
portant matters alone. You are the Wom- 
men’s National Missionary Association. 
We need you to be present in Worcester, 
Wednesday, Oct. 18. May we have the 
finest and largest delegation of earnest and 
consecrated women who have ever attended 
a Convention! 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The announcement that Dr. Etz would 
tell the ministers what he wishes to see done 
at Worcester about the Free Church 
brought more than thirty people to 16 
Beacon Street on the morning of Oct. 2. 
Dr. Lowe presided and Rev. Harold I. 
Merrill was at the secretary’s desk. Dr. 
Huntley offered prayer. With no un- 
necessary preliminaries, immediate atten- 
tion was given to the General Superinten- 
dent. Dr. Etz spoke first as manager of the 
new Headquarters, telling of facilities at 
the service of working groups in our church. 
Then he spoke as Secretary of the General 
Convention, urging a full representation of 
the constituency at Worcester. Next a 
few words as General Superintendent, re- 
minding the ministers that in our interest 
in denominational machinery we must not 
forget that the first duty of the church is 
to be a spiritual dynamic. He would 
gladly spend the whole period in the am- 
plification of that text, but was compelled 
to change his role once more, speaking as a 
member of the Joint Commission of Uni- 
versaiists and Unitarians, who had worked 
out the program for the Free Church of 
America. Clearly and in perfect fairness, 
Dr. Etz commented on that program as it 
was printed six months ago, and on the 
various criticisms which have arisen. A 
frank discussion followed in which many 
participated, all with the same spirit of 
frankness, fairness, and good temper. 
Dr. Tomlinson praised the spirit of the 
day and hoped it might prevail in all that 
occurs at Worcester. 

Dr. Etz’s remarks may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: Our church had been 
passing resolutions looking toward more 
friendly relations with the Unitarians since 
1895, and at the Convention of 1981 a 
commission was appointed to take council 
with a similar commission from the Uni- 


tarian Church regarding the uniting of the 
two churches. In the opinion of these two 
commissions the time is not yet arrived to 
attempt such a merger. The plan of the 
Free Church is presented as a suggestion of 
a larger fellowship and to provide a found- 
ation for a merger if and when it becomes 
practical. The name “Free Church of 
America’? was suggested by the historic 
phrase ‘‘churches of the free spirit’? as 
applied to those outside the Hstablished 
Church. The much discussed Preamble is 
an effort to make the bond of fellowship 
purpose rather than creed. It in no way 
affects our own laws of fellowship or state- 
ments of belief. Its omission of the name 
of God or of Jesus Christ does not indicate 
a surrender to the humanists, but rather an 
open door permitting both humanists and 
theists to enter. The program contem- 
plates no compulsion on any local church 
to enter the Free Church. Each separate 
group must apply for membership for it- 
self. Local church mergers will still be, as 
they have already proven, the choice of 
the groups involved. 

The purpose of the Free Church is closer 
cooperation in work which may be better 
done because we work together. Coopera- 
tion has already begun in such directions 
as one hymnal instead of two, some com- 
mon undertakings of the Christian Leader 
and the Christian Register, in the coopera- 
tive endeavors of the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Y.P.R. U., and certain more or less definite 
undertakings of the two departments of 
religious education. 

The plan does not contemplate a new 
church, but a fellowship of liberals re- 
sembling that of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ of America from 
which Universalists and Unitarians are 
excluded. It is frankly the hope of the 

(Continued on puye 1276) 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


The New York cor- 
respondent is depend- 
ent upon the ministers 
of the churches, and 
officials of auxiliary 
bodies, for the news 
that should be printed. 
He expresses rightful 
appreciation for the cooperation of his 
fellow workers. * * Mt. Vernon—Church 
services were resumed with fine attendance. 
Mr. Robert Craig, Director of Forestry 
Work, spoke to the Y. P. C. U. group on 
“The Work of the Citizens’ Conservation 
Corps.” Mrs. Earl L. Wilson and Mrs. R. 
A. Wetzel gave interesting talks on the 
State of Wyoming at our opening Women’s 
League meeting. Our minister, Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord, has been made secretary of the 
Mt. Vernon Stamp Club, a large and grow- 
ing local men’s organization. Our church 
program for the fall is a busy one. After 
many years of loyal service our organist, 
Mr. L. Wales Holden, has been forced 
through illness to relinquish his position 
with us. Howard Keil, gave us a fine talk 
on “The World’s Fair as I Saw it.’ * * 
Middletown.—Services were resumed on 
Sept. 10 with a goodly number present. 
The church school has gained five members 
so far this fall. Attendance in the school 
has advanced far ahead of last year. The 
Young People’s Christian Union has 
opened its season and plans are under way 
for a Junior and Intermediate Union. All 
organizations are working toward the best 
possible state convention. The several 
committees have been busy for some time 
working to make it a great success. The 
women of the First Congregational and 
Baptist churches are cooperating to.enter- 
tain the convention. The several churches 
in the city are helping to house the dele- 
gates. The ministers meeting at the con- 
vention will be the first meeting to be held 
in the new Y. M. C. A. which was opened 
recently. Under the auspices of the Middle- 
town League of Christian Youth, of which 
our minister is president, we are to have 
“Youth Sunday” on Oct. 15. The day will 
be modeled after our Young People’s Day. 
The men’s club has purchased some new 
ash stands for the parish house. New car- 
peting is being placed in the entrance to 
the minister’s apartment in the parish 
house, and the stairs will now have rubber 
treads. The parish house was thoroughly 
cleaned and in many places painted and 
repaired. * * Floral Park.—On July 18 
our minister was preacher at Murray 
Grove. Church resumed regular services 
on Sept. 10 with a large congregation. The 
congregations have been large for the whole 
month. The church school has enrolled a 
number of new members. The first social 
event ot the season was held Sept. 28, when 


City Letter 


the men’s club conducted a very successful 
ecard party. The men’s club and the Wo- 
men’s League have planned a very attrac- 
tive program for the year. The church and 
church school will send delegates to the 
New York State Convention to be held in 
Middletown, Oct. 2-5. * * Chapin Home. 
—Services were held in the Chapel once a 
month during July, August and September. 
In October the usual schedule will be re- 
sumed with services the second and fourth 
Sundays of each month. On Oct. 24, Anni- 
versary Day will be observed, when the 
sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Home will be observed. During August the 
members and friends of the Home were sad- 
dened by the passing of two much beloved 
trustees, Mrs. George W. Pearce and Mrs. 
Eugene HE. Mapes. Mrs. Pearce was over 
ninety years of age at her death, and had 
been a member of the board of trustees for 
more than fifty years. While not active 
during the latter years of her life, she re- 
tained a keen interest in all matters per- 
taining to the Home to the end. Mrs. 
Mapes was very active until within a few 
months of her death, when her health made 
it impossible for her to attend meetings, 
though she still retained her interest and 
kept in touch with the work through her 
office as recording secretary of the board. 
* * Good Tidings.—All church activities 
for the fall season began with the first re- 
ligious service Sept. 10. A get-together, 
(once a month) supper was held by the 
men’s club Sept. 19, and on Sept. 28 a 
parish supper, when the money collected 
in coin books during the summer, was 
presented. The Ladies’ Aid Society, meet- 
ing on Sept. 12, planned for a three-act 
play to be given Oct. 11. Mrs. Louis 
Meyer is in charge and has secured the 
services of a number of young people not 
connected with Good Tidings to take part 
and give their aid financially. * * Wash- 
ington Heights.—Our work opened on 
Sept. 17 with renewed enthusiasm. A good 
audience was present. The pastor preached 
on the subject, “The Call of the Cross.’ 
Rabbi J. N. Steinberger of the Community 
Synagogue spoke also and Frank R. Whit- 
ten, the first president and one of the 
founders of the church, was present, and 
spoke with enthusiasm. A group of twelve 
boy singers has been organized. They will 
form a vested choir to be lead by Clarence 
J. Harris, Jr. One hundred boys and young 
men of Yonkers and Mount Vernon have 
joined the Naval Guards and will unite ina 
mass meeting in October to be held in the 
church. A band of twenty pieces and our 
choir will furnish the music. Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Sr., our honored captain, 
presented the Naval Guards with a picture 
of Quentin Roosevelt. Dr. Wesley Megaw 
officiated at a wedding in our church, in 
the absence of the pastor, bringing a new 


family into our membership. Dr. Megaw 
was a guest in Wamego this summer and 
preached in the famous camp ‘‘cathedral.”’ 
On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 29, Rev. Mr. 
Harris will christen his three grandchildren, 
born during the summer. Mr. Harris will 
be assisted by a Presbyterian minister, a 
Jewish Rabbi, and the president of the 
church, Arthur S. McDaniel. A reception 
will follow the services which will be held 
at 8.p. m. * * Divine Paternity.—Dr. 
Hall at the opening service spoke of the 
N. R. A., - expressing this sentiment: 
“Capitalism works if it means these qual- 
ities—love and sympathy. But ifcapitalism 
means greed, then it does not work. ‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ that is the prin- 
ciple behind the N. R. A. If capital tries 
for too much profit, if labor wants too 
much wages, then the N. R. A. will not 
work.’’ Another theme that was ably dis- 
cussed was, ‘The Search for an Adequate 
Religion.” * * Metropolitan Alliance.— 
Mrs. Harry Kussmaul, president, repre- 
sented the Alliance at the New York State 
Convention. The Executive Board met at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, Oct. 
18. The first meeting of the Alliance will 
be held Friday, Nov. 10, at the Church of 
the Redeemer, Newark. Speaker, Rev. 
Hannah Powell of North Carolina. Sub- 
ject, “The United States as a Missionary 
Sees It.”” * * Murray Grove.—Here is an 
appreciative word of one of our A 1 min- 
isters. ‘Mr. Tipton is an exceptionally 
fine resident pastor.”’ Mr. George A. 
Friedrich is the president of the Murray 
Grove Association. * * Metropolitan 
Y. P. C. U.—The first young people’s 
Uni-Uni rally will be held Saturday eve- 
ning, Oct. 14, in one of the Unitarian 
churches. Rey. E. D. Coleord will speak on, 
“We Are That Way.” Dancing will follow. 
The autumn devotional meeting of the 
Universalist young people will be held in 
the Church of the Redeemer, Newark, 
Sunday, Nov. 12, with the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway speaking. Burnet A. Reinhardt 
of Newark is president of the District 
Union, due to the resignation of Charles R. 
Bender. * * All Souls.—Rey. Cornelius 
Greenway is chairman of a committee of 
ways and means to care for 30,000 indigent 
families in Brooklyn. This work was made 
necessary by the action of the Gibson Com- 
mittee in ceasing to function. Nearly all 
these families are Protestant in faith. It 
has been revealed that 80 per cent of the 
money given a leading charity organization 
came from Protestants, and 70 per cent of 
the money expended was for the relief of 
non-Protestants. Under existing circum- 
stances Mr. Greenway believes that Prot- 
estant money should be used for the sup- 
port of Protestant poor and needy. * * 
Newark.—Church reopened Sept. 10 
with a good attendance. Mr. Garner 
preached on the subject ‘‘Can the Church 
Take a Hand in ‘the New Deal’?” Or- 
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ganizations are holding their opening 
meetings. The Mission Circle enjoyed a 
delightful shore ride and picnic at the home 
of Miss Saida Krementz in Sea Girt. A 
splendid Church School Conference was 
held on Sept. 19 preceded by a dinner at 
which twenty-six were present. The 
fundamental aims and objectives of the 
church school were discussed in round 
table fashion by teachers, parents, officers 
and the director of religious education. 
The Community Forum will reopen its 
meetings Sunday evening, Oct. 15, when 
Dr. Sherwood Eddy will speak on_ his 
summer experiences in Germany and 
Russia. This is the first address Dr. Eddy 
will deliver upon his return to this country. 
A new arrangement has been made in 


Iowa 


Osage.—The pastor, 
Rev. Frank Miller, re- 
sumed services Sept. 3, 
after vacation. The 
Hitchcocks visited the 
Century of Progress in 
Chicago having a re- 
union of the Bartholo- 
mew family. On Chil- 
dren’s Day, seven children were christened 
and four adults were received into member- 
ship. * * Waterloo.—The pastor, Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner has returned from her trip 
to Europe and services are resumed. She 
contemplates a trip to the General Con- 
vention with lectures along the way. * * 
Mitchellville-—Our Home Coming on 
Sept. 24 was a success. Visitors were 
present from Parr, Ind., Des Moines Ia., 
Dallas Center and other places. Closing 
his fifteenth year here, Rev. O. G. Col- 
grove has officiated at 120 funerals, some 
in Minnesota, Illinois and Ohio, and in 
other cities of Iowa, and more outside than 
within the membership. * * Mt. Pleasant.— 
The good work goes on under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, Rev. Laura B. Galer. 
She sent cheerful greetings to Mitchellville 
for their sixty-fifth anniversary and home 
coming and finds plenty of opportunity 
for philanthropic work. * * Webster City. 
—This church closed during the month of 
August for a vacation, the only activity 
being a Bible discussion class, for which 
there were requests because the same plan 
worked effectively last year. This class 
met in the church each Sunday morning 
at 10, and was in charge of the pastor, Rev. 
Effie McCullom Jones. Services were 
resumed the first Sunday in September 
with some new faces and excellent interest. 
The pastor spoke recently at the Poca- 
hontas County Teachers’ Institute, giving 
two addresses, which were well received. 
She was in Chicago recently to attend the 
meeting of the Executive Board of the 
General Convention and reports an opti- 
mistic spirit for the future and especially 
for the coming biennial convention sessions 
to be held in Worcester. Dr. Jones was 


regard to the office of director of religious 
education. Mrs. Hale began on the basis 
of part time worker Sept. 1. She will con- 
tinue to direct the activities of the church 
school and related organizations. She will 
not, however, be in attendance at the 
church office during the week. Mrs. Hale 
was glad to cooperate in modifying her 
arrangement in the interest of further 
economy for the church. * * Our Father. 
—Services were resumed with a congrega- 
tion that filled the meeting room. Dr. 
Potterton is arranging a course of lectures 
upon his travels the past summer. The 
Canadian Rockies, the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska, will be pictured and 
described. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 
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called to Waterloo, during the absence of 
the pastor of that church, to officiate at the 
funeral of Mrs. Jennie Weatherwax, a 
lifelong and devoted member of that 
church. Mrs. Weatherwax was the mother 
of Mrs. Maud Shane, a member of the 
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PERSONALS 


Hon. George R. Stobbs of Worcester, 
Mass., called at Headquarters Sept. 22. 


Mrs. Jessie Briggs Tinkham of Roch- 
ester, Vt., in going over papers of her 
great uncle, E. D. Briggs, found inter- 
esting receipts for subscriptions to the 
Universalist Magazine, dated 1828, 1824, 
1826 and 1827, when Henry Bowen was 
the agent, which she forwarded to this 
office. 

Dr. James W. Vallentyne is now living 
at 231 State Street, Portland, Me. His 
‘Wayside Philosopher” broadcast is at 
Wipes 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins officiated at the 
marriage of Leila G. Forbes and Dr. 
Austin H. Clark in Washington, Sept. 28. 


Major George R. Longbrake, chaplain 
in the United States Army, was placed on 
the retired list for physical disability 
Sept. 30. The disability, however, is 
merely technical, as Chaplain Longbrake 
is in rugged health and has just built him- 
self a home on Puget Sound. His address 
is R. D. 7, Normandy Park, Seattle, Wash. 


Rev. Clayton V. B. Wilkin of Hornell, 
N. Y., has been nominated for mayor on 
the Socialist Ticket. 


Arthur C. Comins of Worcester, chair- 
man of the Convention Committee, was at 
176 Newbury Street and at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Tuesday, Sept. 26, to com- 
plete preliminary arrangements for the 
General Convention. 

Rev. Laura Bowman Galer of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa, a member of the class of ’94, 
Roxbury (Mass.) high school, will preach 
in the Buena Vista Street Universalist 


board of trustees of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention, and Iowa Universalists extend 
to Mrs. Shane and the other members of 
the family their sincerest sympathy. H. E. 
Weatherwax, Mrs. Shane’s father, who 
died several years ago, was one of the 
staunch supporters of the Waterloo church 
and is remembered affectionately by its 
members. She was also called to Waterloo 
to take part in the funeral service of Mrs. 
K. F. Steege, a long-time friend. Mrs. 
Steege was not only a loyal and devoted 
worker in the Waterloo church, but she was 
at the time of her death president of the 
Iowa Sunday School Association. Her 
husband, son and daughter are also de- 
voted to their church and have the warm 
sympathy of a host of friends. Mrs. 
Mary E. Woolsey, of the Webster City 
church, died on Aug. 4. She had been a 
faithful worker in our church and will be 
greatly missed. Her two daughters and 
her grandchildren are among the most 
loyal members of the church, and have 
the sympathy of all their friends in their 
loss. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


Church, Roxbury, Sunday morning, Oct. 8. 
All of the members of Mrs. Galer’s high 
school class, who are available, are planning 
to be present at this service and to hold a 
reception at the close of the service. Uni- 
versalists in general know Mrs. Galer as 
the wife of Judge Galer, former president 
of the General Convention, as a vice-presi- 
dent of the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, and as one of the best known 
ministers of the Universalist Church. 


Rey. Arthur W. Webster, for about three 
years student pastor at Essex, Mass., has 
been elected pastor at South Weymouth 
for the year beginning Oct. 1, 1988. Mr. 
Webster accepted the election and the new 
pastorate started on Oct. 1. 


The church at Canton, Mass., has 
planned to have its pulpit cared for in 
October as follows: Oct. 1 and 8, Rev. F. 
W. Gibbs; Oct. 15, Rev. H. D. G. Scott; 
Oct. 22 and 29, Rev. Isabella S. Macduff. 
If Mr. Scott does not come on Oct. 15, Mr. 
Gibbs will officiate on that Sunday. 


Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff will be the 
regular supply preacher, as last year, at 
the church in Weymouth, Mass. 


Preachers in pulpits of Massachusetts 
churches for Oct. 1, as arranged by the 
State Superintendent, were: Rev. Dr. 
Earle in Medford Hillside, Rev. E. H. 
Carritt in Saugus, Rev. A. J. Torsleff in 
Weymouth, Rey. Dr. Coons in Marble- 
head, Rev. F. W. Gibbs in Canton, Mr. 
George H. Wood in Framingham, Rey. 
H. D. Spoerl in South Acton. 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. Ataspecial meeting of the Society 
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of the First Universalist Church, the fol- 
lowing members were chosen as delegates 
to the General Convention at Worcester: 
Mrs. Louise Sailer and Mr. Percy T. 
Litchfield, with Mrs. F. L. Bishop and Mr. 
James L. Christie as alternates. On 
Monday evening, Sept. 18, a combination 
table d’ hote supper and parish meeting was 
held. Reports of the officers and auxiliary 
organizations were interspersed between 
the courses. Our minister gave a rallying 
talk on the subject: ‘‘What This Church 
Means to Me.” The new curriculum of 
the Sunday school was given out at the 
meeting and was the subject of much 
favorable comment. The opening congre- 
gations are very good. Recent sermon 
topics have been: ‘This Thing Called Re- 
ligion,” ‘‘What Is There In Religion?” 
“God Is,” and “God Is Love.” A call has 
been issued for the formation ofa Y. P.C.U. 
and also a Fireside Club. 


Massachusetts 


Abington.—Church services, conducted 
by our own people, opened on Sept. 24. 
There were sixty-four present at the 
Sunday evening supper, and eighty-five 
at the evening service. Besides the wor- 
ship period, two young women gave an 
illustrated lecture on the beauties and 
possibilities of our country, under the title, 
“Together in God’s Country.” The serv- 
ice was held in the auditorium and every 
one was pleased to have Mrs. Luther W. 
Attwood again at the organ. The church 
school had an attendance of fifty-four. 
There is an enrollment of fifty-five. A 
Fun and Fare Shoppe will be opened for a 
day the first week of October. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1271) 
ing exercise of every Japanese school. 
“They call it ‘health-preserving exercises.’ 
As interpreted by this school, it seemed a 
perfect way to make docile soldiers.”’ 

The two volumes are interesting and full 
of information which supports the com- 
ments and conclusions of the “‘Laymen’s 
Report.” 


HES. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1933 
Previously reported ............... 1,294 
OBAGEMOW Aer cutee ants ne cote: 4 
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NOCH PMNs. veils dal cleiaer wavelets 1,302 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 283. Osage, Iowa, 
Tae Lotals-290) 
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CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 


A circular of information regarding some 
of the issues to come up at the biennial 
session of the Universalist General Con- 
vention at Worcester, Oct. 18 to 22, has 
been prepared. Copies have been sent to 
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all ministers in churches and to delegates 
to the Convention as far as reported. Addi- 
tional copies are available upon application 
to the office of the Universalist General 
Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

We hope that every delegate to the 
Convention will secure and study one of 
these circulars preceding the Worcester 
session. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister 
of the Universalist church in 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Raymond Leslie Buell is Research 
Director. of the Foreign Policy 
Association. 

Rev. Sheldon Shepard is minister 
of the Universalist church in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Stephen H. Fritchman is min- 
ister of the Independent Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian), Ban- 
gor, Me. He was a student of Pro- 
fessor Irving Babbitt at Harvard. 

June Purcell Guild has practiced, 
taught and written about social 
work for many years. Her book, 
“Living With the Law,” published 
by the New Republic, is in its second 
edition. 

Douglas W. Payne is the Con- 
vention Secretary of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 12.3) 
commission that a complete merger may 
ultimately result, but the proposed plan 
does not provide for it, and only time will 
tell whether such a union will ever prove 
practicable. Nor does the proposed plan 
necessitate a new overhead organization 
with officials, headquarters, and other 

machinery. 

The discussion which followed was 
kindly and fair, stimulating so much in- 
terest that the whole company cheerfully 
remained until 1 o’clock. 

Dr. Etz had given it as his opinion that 
humanism is merely a passing phase of 
thinking and may safely be left to work 
itself out. This brought sharp dissent from 
some of the speakers, but in the progress of 
the discussion, three conspicuous men con- 
fessed that they had themselves been hu- 
manists, passing out of that phase into a 
very real theism. Several men insisted that 
the absence of the name of God from the 
Preamble commits the new fellowship to 
humanism. Mr. Spoerl pointed out that 
such insistence restored creed as a basis of 
fellowship, instead of sticking to the basis 
adopted by the Commissions, that of 
purpose. When it was hinted that the 
Unitarian Church ought to purge itself of 
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its humanists, the prompt rejoinder was 
made, “What are we going to do with 
our own humanists?”’ Not a theist in the 
group was ready to talk about heresy trials 
for any minister in our own fellowship. 

Dr. Etz closed the debate by saying that 
what he wished to see done at Worcester 
was the approval of the Free Church plan, 
with possible modifications at some later 
time. He also said that if the plan should 
be disapproved, he hoped there would be 
an end of resolutions about cooperation. 
Enough of pretty words, if we are not 
willing to do anything to transform them 
into action. It had already been said in the 
discussion that if we voted against the plan, 
we should be in the position of those con: 
tinually making friendly gestures and with~- 
drawing the hand just at the point of 
action. 

Ministers present were: Messrs. Lowe, 
Huntley, Merrill, Ayres, Spoerl, Ledyard, 
Thornton, Etz, Leavitt, Hadley, Lewis, 
Marvin, Stevens, Cowing, Coons, Spear, 
Raspe, Isaac Smith, Vallentine, Leining, 
Carritt, Ellenwood, Vossema, Lobdell, 
Merrick, Mrs. Spoerl and Dr. Gertrude 
Earle. Visitors were Mrs. Ayres, Mr. 
Walter Kelley, Mr. Polk, Miss Enbom, 
Mrs. Lindsay and Dr. Cornish of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

A.G.E. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universelist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lee- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
* 2% 

COMING EVENTS 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 14-15. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Cali- 
fornia at Pasadena. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Oct. 16-17, 21. 
tion. 

Oct. 17-18. 
ciation. 

Oct. 17. Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 18-22. Universalist General Convention. 

Oct. 21. Laymen’s Meeting. 

Oct.21. Young People’s Rally. 

eo 
UNIVERSALIST MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 


The second annual meeting of the Universalist 
Ministerial Association, consisting of “all ordained 
ministers and licentiates holding fellowship in the de- 
nomination,” is hereby called to meet at Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 17-18, 1938, for the hearing of reports, 


General Sunday School Associa- 


Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
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the election of officers, and the transaction of such 
other business as may come before the Association. 
Edna P. Bruner, Secretary. 
*- * 
ONTARIO CONVENTION 


The 56th annual session of the Universalist Church 
of Ontario in Canada will be held at Olinda Oct. 11 
and 12, for the transaction of any business coming be- 
fore it. 

Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
eek 

VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 

COMMITTEE 


The Vermont and Province of Quebec Fellowship 
Committee will meet at Springfield, Vt., Thursday, 
Oct. 12, at 7.30 p. m., to take action on the applica- 
tions of Robert D. Killam of Rutland, Vt., for or- 
dination and Rev. Chester P. Hanson of Weston, Vt., 
for license to preach for one year in the Universalist 
churches of Vermont. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
ae 3 
OFFICIAL CALL 
General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 

The 21st annual convention of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church will be 
held at the First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass., beginning Monday, Oct. 16, 1933, and con- 
tinuing sessions on Oct. 17 and Oct. 21, 1933. 

The program will include business, addresses, group 
conferences and exhibits. All Universalist church 
schools are urged to send delegations. 

Notice is also hereby given that an amendment to 
Article IV of the constitution will be presented at the 
business session of the convention. The amendment 
would do away with annual conventions and would 
have the Association meet once in two years at the 
time of the General Convention. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK Y.P.C.U. 


The 17th Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of New York State will be held at the 
First Universalist Church in Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 1, 
2, 3, 1933, for the purpose of receiving reports, the 
election of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Ruth M. McCallum, Secretary. 
ee 
ALABAMA CONVENTION 


The 33d session of the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention will be held with the Brewton church Nov. 3-5. 
Visiting friends welcome. 
Martha Langley, Secretary. 
See 
CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 17th annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the State of California will be held 
at the Throop Memorial Church in Pasadena, Cal., 
Oct. 14 and 15, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
the election of officers and the transacting of any 
other business that may legally come before it. 

Mrs. Donald A. Strawn, Secretary. 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be held Oct. 25,1933, at Salina, Kan., 
for the election of officers and the transaction of such 
business as may come before it. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
Y. P. C. U. OF MINNESOTA 


The 44th annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Minnesota will be held at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Oct. 8, at 
4 p. m., for the purpose of hearing reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business to come before the Convention. 

Laura Wilson, Secretary. 
eine 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 

The 49th biennial Convention of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the First Universalist Church, 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-18, 1933, for the receiving 
of reports for the two years past, the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before it. 
Grace C. Foglesong, Recording Secretary. 
ee 


WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson 
Mus, Bac. F. A. G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday inclusive, Music, Worship, 
Sermon. 

Oct. 3, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

Oct. 4, Dean Philemon F. Sturges, D.D., St. Paul‘s 
Cathedral, Boston. 

Oct. 5, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 

Oct. 6, Rev. Russell H. Stafford, D. D., Old South 
Church, Boston. 

Tuesday to Friday, Oct. 10-13, Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, D. D., First Parish, Milton, Mass. 

Tuesday to Friday, Oct. 17-20, Rev. Boynton 
Merrill, D. D., Seeond Church, Newton, Mass. 

Oct. 24, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Oct. 25-27, Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

Tuesday to Friday, Oct. 31—-Nov. 3, Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson, D. D., Honorary Minister, The Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 7-10, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 14-17, Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D. D., First Church, Boston. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 21-24, Rev. C. Leslie 
Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28-29, Dean Charles R. Browa, D. D., 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 30, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 1, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 5-8, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
Nowe 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 12-15, Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Dec. 20, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

Dec. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


, 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpese of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaratior of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Conis:itution of 
the General Convention is intended to indieate its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” 


Article II—Committees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“J. The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. The Secretary of the General Conven 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 

8. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:” 

4. Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

“(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

“(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

« ‘“(c) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 3; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, See. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.” 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
{ or filing and record.” 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “the’”’ to ‘‘a”’ before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article II!—Admission to Fellowship 

Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5. Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.” 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article IV—Withdrawal of Fellowship 

Amend Section 2 by striking out the words “‘Trus- 
tees of” in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, “The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ etc. 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, ‘‘it being provided,’’ ete 
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(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
She probationary requirement in Sec. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words ‘‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘“Trus- 
tees.” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
‘Article Il” for the words “‘Article III,’ in the last 
line. 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words “‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.”’ 

Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words ‘‘Letters of License’’ the words ‘‘intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;” also by striking out 
the words “‘the holders” and inserting instead the 
words “such licentiates;”” also by striking out the 
words “‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out See. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present Sec. 3 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 3. 


Article VII—Ordination 


Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1. Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
candidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2, An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination, The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 
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of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 
Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4, In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.” 


Article VIII—Discipline 


Amend Sec. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 

(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, Sec. 4., sub-section e.) 

Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 


Articles IX, X, XI, and XII 
No change. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mary D. Young 


Mary Davis Young was born in Greenwood, N. Y., 
Jan. 22, 1868. She was the daughter of Ambrosia 
Harvey Stephens, who were 
among the early founders of the Universalist Church 
of Greenwood and who were always loyal supporters 
of the church. Early in life Mrs. Young became a 
member of this church and remained steadfast in its 
faith until her death, Sept. 13, 1938. She attended 
school in her home town, later going to Hornell, 
where she was graduated from the high school. 

On Dec. 4, 1895, she was united in marriage to 
Frank Dwight Young, a member of the firm of 
Woodward and Young of Greenwood. He was a 
useful and respected citizen and an active member 
of the Methodist church. From then on, owing 
to the dormant state of her own church, Mrs. Young’s 
efficiency and devotion were carried on with her 
husband and family in the Methodist church. Mr. 
Young died April 10, 1925. 

Mrs. Young is survived by three children: Hope 


Ambrosia, now Mrs. Harland Knight of Ithica, N. Y., 
Grace and Dwight at home. She was a member 
of the D. A. R. and the Rebekah Lodge. She will 
be missed by a wide circle of neighbors and friends. 


A Play: ily to our Young People’s So- 
cieties the play, ‘““Parson Clapp,” for their 
winter’s program. It’s the one play, as 
far as I know, setting forth with winning 
humor and power our Liberal Faith. I 
believe that $2.00 will pay for the eight 
copies needed and permission to act. 


Let me recommend most heart- 


Address Russell Sparkman, 
3339 State St., New Orleans, La. 
Signed: George Kent. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with ite 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 
By WILLARD C. SELLECK 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by trying to understand Him.” 


Price 75 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 7, 1933 | 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 
Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 
“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
lume. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
Presiderst 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE “CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grznting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Wither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 


essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A terrific right hand uppercut to the 
chin which almost decapitated Sharkey 
brought Canera the title. .. . The blow 
dropped Sharkey in his tracks and stunned 
some 40,000 men and women.— New York 
paper. 

* * 

Magistrate (in London court): ‘You 
admit tearing a handful of hair from your 
husband’s head?” 

Defendant: “I wanted some to put in a 
locket.”’—Boston Transcript. 

x Ox 

We feel better already. A New York 
paper reports that large-size diamonds are 
more in demand today than at any time in 
the last four years.— Helena Independent. 

* * 

Friend: “‘He’s worth in the neighborhood 
of a million dollars, I’ve heard.” 

Flapper: ‘Good! That’s my favorite 
neighborhood.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
* * 

11 A.M. 
Sermon by Dr. Stewart 
“The One Who Knows All” 
—Sign in front of a Buffalo church. 
* * 


We’re still topsy-turvy. A few years 
ago the job of Secretary of Agriculture was 
to assist nature. Now it seems his business 
is to thwart her.—Toledo Blade. 

* * 

The estate of the late President of Peru 
totaled only $30, which leads us to believe 
that he must have been sold the same kind 
of bonds that we were.—Judge. 

* * 

Kitchenette: ““Why did you marry such 
a homely man?” 

Humidorceas: ‘“‘He asked me, dearie.’”’>— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

a 

On an island in the South Pacific there 
are no taxes, unemployment, crime, beg- 
gars, jazz bands, radios or inhabitants.— 
American Defence. 

* * 

When or if worse comes to worst, the 
overshadowed Cabinet members may be 
able to get jobs as college professors.— 
Springfield Union. 

*x * 

An exchange says that self-praise is a 
good deal like riding on a merry-go-round. 
It satisfies our personal desire, but it never 
gets us anywhere. 

* * 

In a settlement class in English: 

“Who were the Pilgrims?” 

“Please, teacher, they was immigrants.” 
—Hxchange. 

Ye 

Prisoner (to mate): “I asked the warden 
for a radio in our cell tonight. Lucky 
Strike is broadcasting our stick-up.”—Log. 

oe 

“So you’re from New York?” 

“Yes, I live in the American colony.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


The 


Universalist Publishing House 


will be represented at 


WORCESTER 
Oct. 10=22 


Call at the 
PUBLISHING HOUSE BOOTH 


The Christian Leader will take 


subscriptions there at the regular 
rate, but will give FREE all issues 


to the first of January 


This means practically 15 months for the 
price of a year’s subscription 


